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PREFACE 


The History of French Louisiana, for many years, has gone un- 
noticed, except by the writers of History in what are now the 
states that made up early French Louisiana. The History of New 
France is better known because it was the seat of a fierce struggle 
between the French and the English, for that part of North 
America. 

The history of the unsuccessful struggles of the early French to 
colonize French Louisiana is a sad but an interesting story. The 
French moved slowly, in their colonization of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, for several reasons. First:—France was not whole 
heartedly behind the efforts to colonize. At two different times, 
the French Government turned French Louisiana over to an 
individual or a company, and seemed to forget it. At one time, 
the Governor and his officers went without pay for seven years, 
living in the meantime on what they drew from the Royal Com- 
missary. At other times, when there was no food for the little 
French army, the Governor sent the single soldiers to live among 
the friendly Indian tribes, until food should come from France. 
Second:—The disease-ridden valley was deadly to so many would- 
be-colonists. ‘Third:—Most of the emigrants who came were not ~ 
fitted to become good colonists. Fourth:—The English traders 
and the Chickasaw Indians were on the move, and Bienville and 
the other Governors could not curb them. The Chickasaws, more 
or less, controlled the Mississippi River, where it flowed by their 
territory; and the English gave them supplies of war with which 
to oppose the French. .This story, in a way, is the life of Jean 
Baptiste Lemoyne Sieur de Bienville. He was the strongest of all 
the Governors in French Louisiana. Some of the early French- 
men were the strongest of the strong and the bravest of the brave. 
This little book tells of the struggles they made to overcome 
disease, the Indians, and the neglect of the Mother Country. 

The early French may seem to have done little toward colo- 
nizing that part of America, but they paved the way for others, 
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and made it easier for those who followed. This fever-ridden 
part of North America was probably the hardest part of it to 
colonize, outside of the extreme northern part. Importation of | 
African slaves, who were immune to most tropical diseases, gradu- 
ally made colonization easier and possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In April, 1682, Robert Cavalier de La Salle had completed the 
French explorations of the Great River, which De Soto had called 
the River of the Holy Ghost, and which some of the Indians 
called Meche Sepe. La Salle called it the Colbert, after the great 
French statesman by that name. In a ceremony with all members 
of the expedition present, La Salle claimed for the French Crown 
all the territory drained by the great river and its tributaries, 
and named it Louisiana, in honor of King Louis XIV of France.! 

Then, as quickly as possible, La Salle sailed for France, and re- 
turned with another expedition, intending to ascend the river and 
plant settlements on its banks and along its tributaries; but the 
attempt was destined to failure. One misfortune followed another, 
ending with the death of La Salle, who was killed by some of his 
own men, on March 20, 1687, in the present state of Texas. 
Thus ended the life and the career of Robert Cavalier de La Salle, 
one of the greatest explorers of modern times. He had given 
Louisiana to France, but others would colonize it.? 

No other attempt was made to found a colony in Louisiana 
until twelve years after La Salle’s death. In February, 1699, an 
expedition sponsored by Count Maurepas and headed by Pierre 
Lemoyne D’Iberville, an experienced Naval officer, came to 
anchor under the protection of Ship Island in what is now known 
as the Mississippi Sound. D’Iberville was accompanied by two 
of his younger brothers, Antoine Lemoyne de Sauvolle and Jean 
Baptiste Lemoyne de Bienville. The three brothers were Canadian 
Creoles, of Norman birth. Of eleven sons in that family who grew 
to maturity, nine died, either in war or in some other kind of 
service for their country.® 

Before D’Iberville would build a fort or attempt to found a 
colony, he did some exploring to determine whether or not he 
was in French Louisiana, and to learn more about the Mississippi 
River. Father Hennepin, in collaboration with Father Membre, 
who had been with La Salle in 1682, had written a description 
of the river. Father Hennepin said that some distance above the 
sea, the river separated into two streams which emptied into the 
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sea, probably many miles apart. Douay, who was with this expedi- 
tion and who had also been with La Salle, denied that statement. 
The near-by Indians could give no clear explanation as to the 
course of the river, but D’Iberville knew that if Hennepin’s de- 
scription were correct, one of the streams emptying into the gulf 
near-by, the present Tombigbee or Pascagoula, might be the 
east branch. Therefore, he went up the Mississippi for some 
distance, until he had proven the fallacy of Hennepin’s statement, 
and knew that the Mississippi was a mighty river, with no east 
or west fork.4 

Soon after the expedition arrived, the islands lying some distance 
from the shore had been explored. One of them, a long island 
before the mouth of the present Mobile Bay, had been named 
Massacre Island, because of the great number of human bones 
found on the west end of it. Also, another island lying farther 
west had been explored and named. Since it was over-run by 
raccoons, small animals which looked some what like cats, it was 
called Cat Island. 

On his return to the ships, Iberville began to build a fort on 
the present Biloxi Bay, and called it Fort Maurepas. ‘The fort, 
built of timbers cut in the adjacent forest, had four bastions, in 
which were mounted twenty-four guns. When the fort was com- 
pleted, leaving Sauvolle in command and Bienville as King’s 
Lieutenant, with eighty-six officers and men as a garrison, D’Iber- 
ville sailed for France.® Arriving there, he reported to Count 
Maurepas, and collected colonists and more supplies to carry back 
to the colony. 

For nearly two years, Iberville kept in close touch with the 
colony, bringing and sending supplies and colonists. Sauvolle died 
of yellow fever, in August 1701, and Bienville, then twenty-one 
years of age, became the second Governor of French Louisiana.® 
Iberville, from Pensacola, where he was delayed because of ill- 
ness, sent word to Bienville to build a fort on the west side of 
Mobile Bay. The fort was to be built to prevent the Spaniards’ 
westward spread into what Iberville considered French territory. 
Work was begun on that, and when Iberville arrived from Pen- 
sacola, it was nearly completed. 

The fort was built on what is now called Twenty-seven Mile 
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Bluff. The bluff was only the river bank, probably twenty feet 
above normal river stage, and safe only in time of ordinary high 
waters. There, was laid out and built Fort Louis de la Louisiane, 
or Fort Louis de la Mobile, which was to be the capital of French 
Louisiana.? It was a log fort, three hundred and sixty feet 
square, with four bastions, each mounting six guns. Inside the 
fort were four buildings—Government and officers’ quarters, a 
powder magazine, quarters for the guard, and a chapel. In the 
center was a parade ground two hundred and seventy feet square. 
Barracks for the soldiers and the Canadians were four hundred 
and fifty feet upstream, and on the left side of the fort. The fort 
was built for protection against the English and the Spanish. The 
Indians were friends of the French.§ 

A town was laid out at that time, and Iberville, who had been 
ill for several months, took an active part in the work. Besides 
the families of the officers and the soldiers, there were four families 
of colonists. Iberville brought livestock for the colony from San 
Domingo. This settlement was the beginning of Mobile, which 
Iberville intended should be the center of French power in 
French Louisiana. 

On March 1, 1702, Iberville sailed for France, and never saw 
Bienville or the colony again, since his duties as a French Naval 
officer took him elsewhere. However, the colony was prospering 
during 1703 and 1704, until another epidemic of yellow fever 
struck it. The Pelican, which had brought in supplies and emi- 
erants, also brought in yellow fever, after making a trip to Havana; 
and more than half of the colonists died, including Chevalier de 
Tonty. Half of the Pelican’s crew died, also, and had to be re- 
placed by soldiers from the garrison.° 

In 1706, Iberville, with a fleet on its way to attack Charleston, 
in the Carolinas, fell a victim of yellow fever at Havana. Bienville, 
the youngest of the three brothers, lived through the plagues, and 
was Governor or Lieutenant Governor of French Louisiana for 
thirty-five years. 

Most of the history of early French Louisiana is found in the 
correspondence that passed between the Lemoyne brothers and 
the Ministers of Marine and other French officers in France. ‘Today, 
those letters are preserved in the Archives at Paris, and they tell 
us much of early Biloxi, of early Mobile, of early Natchez, of the 
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Chickasaw Indians, and of the Fourth Prudhomme or Fourth 
Chickasaw Bluff. Upon that bluff Bienville had a fort built, from 
which, French forces assembled there, would march against Ackia, 
a Chickasaw town once located near the present Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, and destroy it. The History of Bienville is a gleaming thread 
running through the stories of these people and places, binding 
them into a larger story; and it is our purpose to re-tell those 
stories for those who may never have heard them. 
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CHAPTER I 


CADILLAC’S 
ADMINISTRATION 
UNDER CROZAT 





BIENVILLE 


as January 1716, bad news came to Governor Cadillac. Word 
had travelled down the Mississippi, and across to Mobile that 
the Natchez Indians were making war on the French. French 
traders among them had been killed, and their goods taken, and 
the Natchez were planning to rob and murder the trappers, who 
brought their furs down the river in the Spring.! 

Mobile, at that time, was located on the site of the present 
Mobile. Old Mobile, at Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff, which Iberville 
had worked so hard to found in 1702, the old fort and the ceme- 
tery where Tonty lay, had all been abandoned; and the inhabit- 
ants and their effects moved to a new town site that fronted on 
Mobile River. Cannon and ammunition were moved on rafts or 
barges. The Choctaws living at the new site had been moved 
elsewhere, and a new fort had been built, and another town 
laid out. The Priests were given a square for a new church which 
would face the sea. The Indians who had lived around ‘Twenty- 
Seven Mile Bluff soon moved down around the new Mobile, and 
became neighbors again. Excepting St. Augustine, it was the oldest 
Latin town eastward of New Spain (Mexico). In fact, the transi- 
tory settlement by Tristan de Luna, across Mobile Bay, even 
antedates St. Augustine. It was the old Fort St. Louis de La Mobile 
and the first Mobile put on boats, and moved to the mouth of the 
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river, keeping the same inhabitants, streets, and surroundings. 
Twenty squares were laid out in the town proper, and twenty- 
eight more were laid out west of the town in the piny woods. 
This second Mobile, laid out in 1711, became the nucleus of a 
permanent American city.? 

In 1716, Mobile was the capital of French Louisiana, and 
Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac was Governor. He was the same 
Cadillac who had built Fort Pontchartrain on the present site 
of Detroit, Michigan, in 1701, and is called the founder of Detroit. 
Cadillac Square in the present city of Detroit is named for him. 
Cadillac had had some experience in Canada which should have 
been of benefit to him in Louisiana, but it was of little benefit 
there. In Louisiana he could not get along with the Jesuit Priests, 
with the Canadians, of whom Bienville was one, nor with the 
Indians. Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, after Cadillac had left 
Canada, said that he was more interested in making money for 
himself than in the good of the colony, i.e., he looked out for 
himself first, and to his own advantage in every thing. ‘The 
Southern Indians, whom he should have tried to make friends 
of soon came to dislike him, and many of the chiefs would not 
come to Mobile. To put a dirty Indian pipe to his patrician lips 
was an insult, and he never smoked a peace pipe with the Indians. 
The refusal to smoke their peace pipe was also an insult to them, 
and caused Indian troubles, later.2 Cadillac, unlike Bienville, 
was a family man, having a wife and thirteen children. 

Jean Baptiste Lemoyne Sieur de Bienville at that time was 
Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana. He had come to Louisiana 
with his brother Iberville in 1699, and had been there ever since, 
having been Governor or Lieutenant Governor most of that time. 
Before coming to Louisiana he had been a midshipman in the 
French Navy, and had seen service against the British Navy. When 
he came to Louisiana, in 1699, he was only nineteen years of 
age. At present, under Cadillac, he was in charge of Indian affairs. 

Since the year 1712, Louisiana had been a grant to Anthony 
Crozat. The expense of the colony had become such a drain 
upon the French Treasury, that Louisiana was farmed out to 
Crozat for fifteen years. However, the northern part of French 
Louisiana was not actually included in the grant. 

The King would furnish military force to protect the colony, 
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and forts would be built and maintained at Dauphin Island, 
Mobile, the head of Mobile Bay, at Natchez, and on the Ouabache 
(Wabash) River. ‘The name of Massacre Island had been changed 
to Dauphin Island. ‘The Ouabache River was the Wabash and 
the lower Ohio River, counted as one stream.* Crozat, who was 
wealthy, had hoped to increase his wealth still further by trade 
and by mining. Among the privileges granted him was the right 
to bring one ship load of slaves to the colony, each year, for sale 
or for his own use. Also, all the minerals and precious metals he 
might find would be his. One requirement was that he must send 
colonists to Louisiana. At that time, the White population was 
less than four hundred persons.® 

Since Bienville wanted to develop the colony by farming, he 
would not be satisfactory to Crozat as Governor. Crozat wanted 
to develop the country by commerce. Therefore, he had Cadillac 
appointed Governor. Cadillac would be a kind of silent partner 
in the venture, and would work to please Crozat. Bienville, how- 
ever, was retained as Lieutenant Governor. 

On March 17, 1713, Cadillac arrived with his wife, sons, and 
daughters. Since his family was a large one, he needed a large 
house; and he took over Chateaugue’s house, which was the best 
in Mobile. Chateaugue, who was a brother of Bienville, complained 
to the Government at Paris, but the complaint did no good. 

One of Cadillac’s first efforts was to try to open overland trade 
with Mexico. St. Denis departed with ten thousand livres worth 
of Crozat’s goods. He reached Mexico, and was well treated, but 
the attempt to establish overland trade with Mexico was fruit- 
less. Next, an expedition sent through the Natchitoches country 
yielded no profit. Then, Durigouin went to Vera Cruz by sea, 
but efforts to establish trade with Mexico by sea failed. Many 
of the Spanish ports closed their harbors to his ships laden with 
rich cargoes.® 

Trading posts were established at various places. One of these 
was among the Natchez Indians. Another was in the Shawnee 
Country, on French Lick Creek, near the present Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. M. Charleville, who set it up, lived in the ruins of an old 
fort built by the Shawnee Indians of other days. In 1714, Fort 
Toulouse was built at the junction of the Coosa and the ‘Tallapoosa 
Rivers, just north of the present Montgomery, Alabama. How- 
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ever, the trading posts had brought in little revenue. The practice 
of paying low prices for goods bought, and of charging high 
prices for goods sold strangled trade with both the colonists and 
the Indians. Coureur de Bois prospectors had found no precious 
metals, and the right to import slaves had brought no profit. 
Cadillac had done his best to make the colony show a profit, but 
he was no financier. Consequently, Crozat’s financial regime was 
tottering, and an atmosphere of gloom hung heavily over Mobile. 


CapILLAc’s Trip TO KASKASKIA AND THE RESULT OF IT 


However, when it seemed that there was no hope for Crozat’s 
dream of wealth, Dutisne, a trader, had brought to Cadillac, from 
the Illinois Country, specimens of ore which Canadians said they 
had found near Kaskaskia. Cadillac had had the specimens tested, 
and they were found to contain a large proportion of silver. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation and with all haste and secrecy, he had 
departed for the region of the supposed mines, leaving Bienville 
in complete control of the Governor's office." 

In his trip to Kaskaskia, Cadillac had to pass through the town 
of the Natchez Indians. When the Natchez chiefs heard that he 
was coming, they dressed in their best, and made ready to meet 
him. As soon as he set foot in their town, they offered to smoke 
the pipe of peace with him; but he refused to smoke the pipe, 
or ignored it, and, soon travelled on to the Illinois Country. 
Such action, the chiefs thought, could be construed only as an act 
of open hostility, which they could not overlook. The killing of 
the traders, which took place later, was only an outgrowth of the 
feeling of hostility aroused in them by his actions.® 

Bienville knew Indians better than Cadillac knew them. He 
knew that the colony could not prosper, if the surrounding 
Indians were hostile to it. They must be kept under control, 
but they must be treated with some consideration. A few whiffs 
of a pipe were not much trouble, and, if they kept down a war, 
he would smoke all their calumets. When Bienville smoked the 
Indians’ peace pipe, he had them smoke his pipe, too. ‘That gave 
double assurance of peace. Bienville knew too well what ignoring 
or failing to comply with an old Indian custom meant. 

When Governor Cadillac arrived at Kaskaskia, he found that 
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the specimens of ore had been given to the Canadians by some 
Coureurs de Bois, who had got them from some Spaniards. After 
all his hope and haste, he had had a wild goose chase. However, 
while he was at Kaskaskia, he had a lot of prospecting done 
under his own eyes. Long deep trenches were dug nine or ten 
feet deep, down to rock, but no silver mine was found. Finally, 
after several months’ absence, he returned to Mobile, and decided 
that the Canadians, with the approval of Bienville, who was a 
Canadian, too, had played a trick on him. Therefore, the Gover- 
nor was in a bad humor, when news came that the Natchez Indians 
had killed the French traders, and had taken Crozat’s goods.® 


NEWS OF THE MURDER OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


As soon as the Governor received the news of the murders, he 
sent for Bienville, and told him about them.1!° Then, he told him 
to take a detachment of men up to Natchez, and punish the 
murderers. To that, Bienville replied, “Sir, the Natchez have 
eight hundred warriors, and what can I do with only a handful 
of men?” Cadillac answered, “I thought you were much experi- 
enced in dealing with Indians, and could settle this without calling 
out an army, but’—Here, Bienville interrupted the Governor 
to say that he would accept the mission. Then, Cadillac told him 
to take Captain Richebourg and thirty-four men, select good 
boats, load them with several months’ supplies; and depart as 
soon as he was ready. Bienville demanded more men, and got 
fifteen oarsmen, probably sailors. 

Previous to this, Bienville had received orders from France to 
proceed with a force of eighty men to the post at the Natchez 
town, make an establishment, and take up his residence there. 
Boats were being constructed and preparations made for the depar- 
ture, when news came that the Natchez had pillaged Crozat’s 
store house, killed all the Commissioners, and were putting to 
death all the Frenchmen caught travelling up and down the Mis- 
sissippi. The Natchez were important factors in the success of 
the colony, in that they must be kept on good terms with the 
French; but since they were in revolt, they must be subdued 
in an impressive manner. Therefore, preparations were hastened. 
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NATCHEZ INDIAN TEMPLE 


CADILLAC’S ADMINISTRATION UNDER CROZAT 
THE NATCHEZ TOWN AND Its INHABITANTS 


The Natchez town was no strange place to Bienville. He had 
been there several times. In 1700 he had accompanied his brother 
Iberville and Tonty on a visit to the place, for the first time. 
‘The Great Chief, or Great Sun, and other chiefs, with a train 
of six hundred warriors, had received them with great considera- 
tion. Iberville considered them, at that time, the most civilized 
of all the American Indians north of Mexico. 

The tribe inhabited a beautiful country, the high bluffs and 
hills around the present Natchez, Mississippi. Three villages lay 
in the valley of St. Catherine’s Creek.1! 114 In 1700, the town was 
made up of nine villages. Iberville is the only explorer who gives 
the names of the nine villages, in the Natchez language. Later, 
when the French lived among them, the names of six of the 
Natchez villages were:—White Apple, Gray, Grigas, Corn, Chest- 
nut, and Janzenigue. The town was spread over several miles of 
territory. All the villages combined had four hundred cabins. 
White Apple Village, alone, had eighty cabins. 

Iberville’s description of the Natchez Country was as follows: 
“A country of plains and prairies, filled with little hills and 
groves of trees, oaks some of them, with roads intercrossing from 
village to village and from cabin to cabin—a country resembling 
France not a little.” 

‘The Natchez were tall, and well built. Their foreheads were 
high, but the back of their heads had been flattened from infancy. 
The chief was an absolute Monarch and, since their religion was 
so bloody, the Natchez may have been of Aztec origin. 

These Indians seemed to have an established worship. They had 
a temple filled with crudely carved idols. The temple resembled 
the back of a tortoise, and was one hundred feet in circumference. 
It had one door; no windows. Above, on the outside of the roof, 
were three wooden eagles, painted red, yellow and white. The 
keeper of the temple stood or sat in a shed in front of the door. 
Around was a circle of pickets. capped with the skulls of their 
enemies who had fallen in battle. On the inside, on shelves, were 
baskets holding the bones of their renowned chiefs. Beneath the 
shelves were piled the bones of those who had been strangled to 
attend their master in the spirit world. In the temple they kept a 
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small but perpetual fire, made of bark provided by the patriarchs 
of the tribe. Only two women could enter the temple—the mother 
and the sister of the Great Sun. The common warriors dared 
approach only the threshold. 

The Sun was their deity, and their chief was called by the 
same name. The Great Sun called the Celestial sun his brother. 
Every morning, at dawn, the Great Chief with his retinue ascended 
a mound to converse with his brother. As soon as the sun appeared 
above the horizon, the Chief saluted it with a long howl, and, 
then, moved his hand from east to west, indicating the course the 
sun would travel. 


BIENVILLE DEPARTS FOR NATCHEZ 


When boats were ready, Bienville selected eight good ones, 
loaded them and, one morning at sunrise, the little flotilla de- 
parted from Mobile for far away Natchez.1? ‘They crossed a part 
of the isle-dotted, storm-swept Gulf, and toiled up one of the 
passes, until it opened into the Mississippi. Once in the broad 
channel of the mighty river, in its tireless sweep down to the 
sea, they moved with both oars and sails. One who has been on 
the river near that point wonders at the courage and the daring of 
the early explorers, who dared it and conquered it in boats which 
were as helpless as splinters, when compared with the size and 
the power of the mighty stream. 

The trip up to the Natchez country was a slow wearisome one, 
with little to break the monotony of it. Landings were made 
several times each day, to give the oarsmen rest. Bienville and 
several of the men had been on the river many times, and some 
places they came to had some interest for them. The party camped 
at some of these places. 

The spot was pointed out where La Salle’s expedition, in 1682, 
had held a ceremony to thank God for a safe, successful trip, 
and, also, to lay claim to enough of North America to make more 
than a dozen countries the size of France.13 No one yet knew how 
great the extent of that territory was. La Salle was a man of energy, 
endurance, courage, and determination. He had been dead twenty- 
nine years, but as long as the Mississippi River should flow down 
to the sea, his name would be remembered. 
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Rowing on, they came to the place where a French fort, to 
keep the English out of the Mississippi River, had been built, in 
1700.14 It had been a two-story log fort, twenty-eight feet square, 
built on land which the Indians said did not overflow. Never- 
theless, the powder magazine for that fort was built five feet above 
the ground. While they were building the fort, Henry Tonty, 
known as “Tonty with the Iron Hand,” had come to them from 
the Illinois Country.* 

Tonty had been in America for more than twenty years. He 
had received his military training in European wars, and had 
lost a hand in battle. An iron hand, upon which he always wore 
a glove, replaced his natural hand. Tonty could handle men, 
and was most loyal to his superior officers. Once he was captured 
by Iroquois Indians, who intended to kill him. However, he 
opened his shirt front, and had an Iroquois look into a small 
mirror he wore over his heart. Since these Indians thought they 
could look into ‘Tonty’s heart, and see themselves, they decided, 
at once, that Tonty was a great medicine man or a Great Spirit, 
and they were afraid to kill him. He had been with La Salle’s 
expedition when the Mississippi River had been explored to its 
mouth. Later, he had made several trips up and down the Mis- 
sissippi looking for La Salle, before he had learned of his death. 
Living in the Illinois Country, he heard that some Frenchmen 
were founding a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi, and he 
immediately started for the new colony, and found Iberville and 
his men building the small fort on the river (Fort Le Boulaye) .15 

That little two-story log fort had been Bienville’s first command, 
but not for long. In 1701, Sauvole, the first Governor of Louisi- 
ana, had died at Biloxi. At his death, Bienville became Governor 
and had gone to Biloxi to assume the duties of that office. 

One place passed recalled a day in 1699, when Bienville had 
come upon a Captain Banks searching for a place to found an 
English colony. Bienville had turned him back, by saying that the 
French had already settled that country, and had force sufficient 
to defend it. Later, that place in the river came to be known as 
“English ‘Turn.” 

Another place of particular interest to Bienville, and where 
the party probably camped one night, was a ridge that lay be- 


* The country north of the Ohio River, and westward. 
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tween Lake Pontchartrain and the Mississippi. That ridge was a 
good place for a town, and he intended to build one there, which 
he thought might, some day, become the capital of the Great 
Valley. ‘Today that old camp-site is the city of New Orleans.15# 

Toiling on up the river, they passed the little Ascantia. The 
Ascantia was a small channel connecting the Mississippi and the 
mouth of the Amite River. Coming back down the Mississippi 
from a trip, in 1699, Iberville had decided to take four men and 
a guide, and, using two small boats, return to the ships at Biloxi 
Bay through that channel. The Bayagoula chief had told him 
it could be done. Sauvole and the remainder of the party would 
return to the ships by way of the Passes. 

That trip through Ascantia had turned out to be a difficult 
one. ‘Trees fallen across that stream made many portages necessary. 
After the first day, their Indian guide deserted them, and one of 
the four Frenchmen became sick. Therefore, Iberville, com- 
mander of the expedition to colonize French Louisiana, had had 
to carry one end of a boat, in making forty or fifty portages. ‘The 
little Ascantia was full of fish and alligators, and the woods were 
noisy with the gobblings of wild turkeys. 

Passing through Ascantia, they came into the little Amite 
River, and then passed through two beautiful lakes. Iberville 
named the first one Lake Maurepas and the second, or larger one, 
Lake Pontchartrain. The party arrived at the ships eight hours 
before Sauvole’s party arrived. 

When the Lemoyne brothers came to Louisiana, they had hoped 
to do something for their King and their country that would 
bring honor to themselves. ‘The territory they had hoped to 
colonize was a strange country, filled with wild beasts, savage 
men, and strange diseases. Both Frenchmen and Indians had died 
like flies, when the plagues and the fever came. Smallpox and 
flux killed the Indians. Fevers killed the French. To conquer and 
settle such a country meant that it would conquer and destroy 
many of them. Bienville alone had lived to try to fulfill the 
hopes and the dreams the three brothers had, when they came 
to Louisiana. 

Sometimes, Bienville may have imagined himself a Child of 
destiny. Yellow fever had spared him for some purpose. What 
could it be? De Muys had been sent to succeed him as Governor, 
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but De Muys had died on his way to the colony; and Diron 
D’Artaguette had shown the Minister of Marine that Bienville 
had done nothing for which he should be removed from office.1¢ 
Now, however, he was only the Lieutenant Governor of a much 
neglected colony, trying to carry out the unreasonable orders of 
an incompetent Governor, who hoped he would fail, and become 
the laughing stock of the colony. Well, he knew a Lemoyne was 
as competent as any Cadillac, and he would not fail till he had 
failed. Time would tell. 


BIENVILLE UskEs STRATEGY 


On April 23, 1716, the expedition came to the village of the 
Tunica Indians, on the east side of the Mississippi, and eighteen 
leagues below the Natchez town.!7 Father Davion, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary to the Tunicas, greeted Bienville, and lost no time in 
telling him that the Natchez had given the Tunicas presents to 
hire them to kill him, when he arrived. Later, he told Bienville 
who had been killed at the Natchez town, and who the murderers 
were. The Priests also told him that the Natchez did not know 
that Governor Cadillac had heard of the murders. 

Bienville met with the Tunica chiefs and told them that he had 
come to establish a trading post among the Natchez, where the 
Natchez tribe and others could trade their pelts and furs for 
merchandise. He also said that since some of his men were sick, 
he was going to camp on an island below their villages, for a 
few days. The island was about six miles north of the mouth of 
Red River. He asked the Tunicas to tell the Natchez of his 
arrival.18 Then, they all smoked the peace pipe of the Tunicas, 
and Bienville had the Chiefs smoke his pipe. 

Afterwards, he returned to the Island. There, he went to work, 
at once, building three log houses. One would be a supply house, 
one a barracks, and one a prison, where he would confine those 
he intended to arrest. A stockade would enclose the three houses. 

On April 27th, three Natchez warriors came, sent by their chiefs 
to present the pipe of peace to Bienville; but actually, they were 
sent to see if he knew about the murders. He waved the pipe 
aside, and told the Indians they could get some of his soldiers to 
smoke it; that he was a Great Chief of his nation, and could smoke 
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the calumet only with one who was his equal. This somewhat 
confused the warriors, but Bienville fed the three, joked with 
them, and asked about their chiefs, and said that he was surprised 
that they had not come to meet him. He said that he would like 
to see them, but, if they did not want a trading post in their terri- 
tory, he would make it at the Tunicas. The warriors assured him 
that the Natchez wanted the trading post, and that, within a 
few days, the chiefs would come to see him. 

The next day, when the three Natchez departed for their 
town, a young Frenchman, who spoke the Natchez language 
perfectly, went along with them. He had been told what to say, 
and how to answer the questions which would be asked him.}9 

Since Bienville knew that some of the Canadian trappers, com- 
ing down the river would be murdered by the Natchez, unless 
they were warned, he sent a Canadian and an Indian to slip by 
the Natchez, at night, and put up some sheets of parchment with 
a message thereon, to warn the Canadians. The message read: 
“The Natchez have declared war on the French.” “Bienville is 
encamped at the ‘Tunicas.”’ 

On May 8th, nineteen warriors and chiefs of the Natchez came 
in four pirogues. Sixteen of them sat upright, chanting the calu- 
met. ‘The three head men sat under parasols, travelling in state. 
‘T'welve men swam in the river around the boats. Bienville had 
set a trap for the chiefs, and they had come to step into it.?° 

Bienville told one-half of his men to remain inside the barracks, 
fully armed. The remainder, unarmed, were to remain at his 
tent. As the Natchez came his men would take each Indian’s arms. 
None at the meeting, French or Indians, were to be armed. 

Eight chiefs, whom Bienville knew by name, entered his tent, 
singing the calumet, and offered to smoke the calumet with him. 
He waved the pipe aside, and refused to smoke it, till he had heard 
their speeches. ‘This disconcerted the chiefs, who went outside 
the tent, and held their calumets up to the sun; and the Great 
Priest of their Temple prayed to the sun. Then, they re-entered 
Bienville’s tent, and offered him the calumets again.?1 Instead 
of smoking the calumets, he asked the chiefs what satisfaction they 
were going to give for the Frenchmen they had murdered. This 
question stunned them, and they hung their heads. Then, at a 
given signal by Bienville, they were seized, and hustled off to the 
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prison house, where they were put in irons. In the evening, they 
refused the food given them, and sang their ‘“‘death song.” 

After sunset, Bienville sent for the three head chiefs, Great 
Sun, Stung Serpent, and Little Sun. As they appeared so near 
dead, already, Bienville told them it was not his intention to kill 
them. He told them he knew they did not order the murder of the 
Frenchmen, but he re-called instances in the past, when murderers 
among both the French and the Indians had been punished by 
death. Everything he told them was the truth, and they could not 
deny it. They were, then, sent back to the prison. 

Early the next morning, the three head chiefs asked to speak to 
Bienville. When they were brought into his presence, they told 
him there was no one at their villages at Natchez with authority 
to put to death the men whose heads he demanded; and asked that 
Stung Serpent be allowed to go and see that the heads were brought 
back to him. Bienville refused to let Stung Serpent go to Natchez, 
but sent Little Sun with a French officer and twelve soldiers.?? 


BIENVILLE SENDS FOR THE HEADS OF THE MURDERERS 


They put Little Sun out of the boat, two miles below the 
Natchez town, and returned to the Island. Five days later, Little 
Sun returned with three heads, but only two of the heads were 
identified by Pennicaut as the heads of the murderers.?* ‘The other 
was the head of an innocent man. Then, Bienville summoned the 
chiefs, and threw the head of the innocent man at their feet, 
demanding a reason for their attempt to deceive him. They re- 
plied that they could not bring the murderer’s head, for he had 
fled. Therefore, they had killed his brother, and brought his head 
instead. Then, Bienville told the guards to take Little Sun back 
to the prison, and “iron” him. Very unceremoniously, the guards 
escorted the future Great Sun of the Great Natchez Nation to the 
guard house, and put shackles on him. 

Little Sun, who had intended to appease Governor Bienville 
and, also, to save Oyelape’s head, did not feel at all happy. This 
Great French Chief, who treated all Indians as if they were only 
stinkards, might even demand his head, next. 

The next day, two warriors and the Great High Priest of the 
tribe were sent under guard to the Natchez village, intending to 
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bring back the head of Chief Oyelape, or White Earth, who was 
ring leader of the planning against the French. The same day, 
Davion, the missionary to the Tunicas, sent Bienville word that the 
Natchez were arming to rescue their chiefs, or perish with them. 
He said, also, that the Tunicas offered him forty of their bravest 
watriors. Bienville, however, was afraid to trust the Tunicas, and 
would not take them, saying he was not afraid of the Natchez. 
He had been reinforced, inside the last few days, by twenty-two 
trappers, who had escaped the Natchez, and reached his place. 

About this time, the Mississippi began rising until water was 
about one-half foot deep on the highest part of the Island. Bien- 
ville and his men had to desert their tents and live upon scaffolds. 
The ammunition had to be placed on a scaffold too. Many of 
the men, including the prisoners, became sick. Stung Serpent 
became sick with a fever, and Bienville brought him and Great 
Sun and Little Sun to his scaffold, and had their irons removed.?4 

While they were there, they told him of all the wrong doing 
which had been done; and who had caused all the trouble, naming 
four of the men then in the prison house as guilty. A few days 
later, the two warriors and the Great High Priest, who had been 
sent to Natchez to get the head of White Earth, returned, saying 
that he could not obtain White Earth’s head;—for he had run 
away from the village, and had taken his head with him. 

On June Ist, Bienville ordered all the prisoners except the 
four criminals, brought to him. In the presence of the chiefs, 
Bienville named the terms of a peace between the Natchez and 
the French.”> First, they must give their word to kill White 
Earth as soon as they found him, and deliver his head to the 
French Commander. Second:—They must agree for the four 
murderers to be put to death. (The four murderers already were 
singing their death song.) ‘Third:—They must restore all that had 
been taken from the murdered Frenchmen. Fourth:—They must 
put twenty-five hundred acacia logs, thirteen feet long and ten 
inches in diameter, at a spot designated by the French, where a 
French fort would be built. They must, also, furnish enough 
cypress bark to make a roof on the fort. All material for the fort 
must be at the designated place by July Ist. 

The Natchez repeated what was required, to show that they 
knew it thoroughly. Then, they asked Bienville to smoke the peace 
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pipe with them, but he refused to do so till he knew that the 
Natchez warriors would agree to his terms. Major Pillaux and two 
soldiers accompanied the Natchez back to their town to learn if 
the terms would be accepted. Bienville kept Stung Serpent and 
Little Sun as hostages, till he knew the terms acceptable. On 
June 7th, nine old men of the Natchez came, and the news 
came, also, that the terms had been accepted. ‘The old men 
offered Bienville the calumet, and he smoked it. Then, he offered 
them his pipe, and they smoked it. 


Fort RosAuiz Is BUILT 


The next day, axes, spades, pick axes, and other necessary tools 
were sent to Major Pillaux. As quickly as possible, he would 
begin to construct the fort on a site D’Iberville had chosen as a 
good fort site in 1700. Captain Richebourge, who was sick, had 
been sent back to Mobile. Fort Rosalie was not built on the Mis- 
sissipp1 River bluff, but was built some distance east of it.26 

On June 9th, the two tribesmen were killed by the Frenchmen, 
but Chief of the Beard and Chief of Walnut Hill, were not put 
to death till later. 

On July 22, since the fort was nearing completion, Bienville 
prepared to move the men and supplies from ‘Tunica Island and 
from ‘Tunica Town. As the Tunicas did not have enough men to 
complete the moving, Stung Serpent took one hundred and fifty 
Natchez, and finished it. 

The Yazoos and the Ossagoulas came to smoke the calumet with 
Bienville, and the whole strength of the Natchez villages turned 
out to dance and sing and rejoice before the rude walls of that 
fort which they had raised against themselves. 

The fort was named Fort Rosalie after Rosalie Pontchartrain, 
wife of Minister Pontchartrain, who was Bienville’s friend. On 
August 3rd, Major Pillaux was placed in command of the fort, 
and, on August 28th, Bienville left for Mobile, arriving there on 
October 4th.27 Feeling quite elated because he had performed 
a task which neither Governor Cadillac nor anyone else thought 
possible, nevertheless he was surprised to find a letter telling him to 
take command as Acting Governor, until the arrival of De 
l’Epinay, who would later succeed Governor Cadillac. 
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DE L’EPINAY SUCCEEDS CADILLAC 


doherty DE L’Eprinay, the next Governor, arrived, the Indians felt 
the grip of a firm, familiar hand guiding the destiny of French 
Louisiana again. Bienville intended to control the Indians, and, 
to control them, he had to keep the English and the Spanish away 
from them. Cadillac’s attitude towards the Indians had helped to 
kill trade with them and, also, to drive them to the English. 
During the latter part of his administration, many of the chiefs 
would not come to Mobile. Practically all the members of the 
colony had hoped that Bienville would be the next Governor. 
Since he was not to be, they waited, in suspense, fearing the worst. 

When time for De |’Epinay to arrive drew near, chiefs from 
twenty-four surrounding tribes began to assemble at Dauphin 
Island to meet him. Pennicaut, a carpenter and, also, a historian 
says that chiefs from the Choctaws, Touachas, Apalaches, Tensas, 
Mobiliens, ‘Tomes, Capinons, Colapissas, Bayogoulas, Oumas, 
Tunicas, Chaouachas, Natchez, Chickasaws, Nassitoches, Yazoos, 
Alibamons, and Carapouces came. Some of these chiefs came a 
distance of more than three hundred miles, to get to smoke the 
calumet with De |’Epinay, and receive his presents. Cadillac had 
been so unfriendly to them that they wanted to meet the next 
White Chief, and establish friendship with him as soon as possible. 
Chiefs of these tribes, with their finest calumets, came over a 
period of two months’ time—they could not all come at one time— 
and smoked the peace pipe with him, and received his presents. 
Some of the chiefs probably brought presents to De 1|’Epinay, 
too. Their reception pleased them, and they went away in a better 
frame of mind. So far as the surrounding Indians were concerned, 
the administration began well. 

At that time Dauphin Island had a settlement or a town on it, 
in two sections. On the west end of the island, facing the South, 
was a palisaded fort, and barracks for the troops. Near the fort 
were various small houses, one of which was the powder maga- 
zine. Behind earth works were cannon to defend the outer harbor. 
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The outer harbor was between Pelican Island, Dauphin Island, 
and a peninsula extending from the East.1 

De I’Epinay was an old Lieutenant of Marine, who had seen 
considerable service in Canada. As Grace King might say, he had 
a good deal of “bluster and brag,” which he probably thought 
bolstered his strength in the office of Governor.? Bienville was not 
impressed by his efforts to show his strength, was familiar with 
men of his kind, and knew how to meet them. When Cadillac 
had come as Governor of Louisiana, he had an idea that, since he 
was Governor, any statement he made should be considered the 
truth. However, Bienville did not hesitate to call him a liar, when 
the occasion demanded it, although Cadillac had had him arrested 
twice for his plain speaking. Bienville’s years of hard experience 
in Louisiana had given him strength and courage to stand upon, 
and not “bluster and brag” to hide behind. 

Crozat gave De |’Epinay an interest in the profits of the charter, 
and agreed to pay him, also, two thousand livres—five hundred 
dollars—per year, if he would strictly enforce the royal ordinance 
protecting the monopoly of trade. That monopoly of trade would 
benefit only himself and France, and cause others to pay exorbitant 
prices for what they bought, and receive low prices for what they 
sold. 

Also, in an attempt to avoid former mistakes, the Minister of 
Marine defined clearly the duties of both Governor and Royal 
Commissary, in an effort to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween the two; and advised them to make a special effort to work 
together with the good of the public always in mind. Commis- 
saries, in the past, had exceeded their authority, and the result 
had been friction within the administration.* 

In this administration, however, the Governor and the Com- 
missary worked in perfect harmony. There was discord, but it 
came from the band of men who had discovered the country, its 
developers, defenders, and holders. Actually, they almost con- 
sidered the colony as their colony. In spite of all difficulties, they 
had held the colony together, and survived, although France had 
many times ignored their need, and had left them to work out 
their own salvation. Such men resented Governors sent from 
France to rule them, who were incompetent to rule. The gradual 
increase of French officers aroused their jealousy and distrust, 
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too, and the Canadians were not slow to show what they felt. 
Soon, the administration was made up of two separate parties, 
with Hubert, the King’s commissary and De |’Epinay leading one 
party, and Bienville and his adherents leading the other. Bien- 
ville’s adherents were in the majority, but Hubert controlled 
the Superior Council,* and the decision of that Council was the 
deciding factor in all so-called important matters. As a result, the 
two factions began to fight each other. Charges were made 
against Bienville, in the hope of having him recalled from office, 
and Hubert saw that the charges reached the Minister in Paris. 
Such a condition developed into heated controversies, with little 
regard for poor Crozat, whose great fortune, accumulated honestly 
or otherwise, was rapidly dwindling away. In the midst of all the 
wrangling, which Governor De I|’Epinay could not prevent, Crozat 
prayed the French Government to relieve him of his “magnificent 
privilege and bad bargain,” and the prayer was answered. 


‘THE WESTERN COMPANY Is BORN 


When Crozat’s attempt to wrest wealth from Louisiana ended, 
the colony was given over to the Western Company for a period 
of twenty-five years, and John Law was named President of the 
Company. John Law was a Scotchman, born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1671.5 When he went to London, at the age of twenty 
years, he had already studied, with much interest, mathematics, 
the theory of commerce, and political economy. His knowledge 
in the last two subjects was as comprehensive as the educational 
system then furnished. In London he spent his time in harmful 
pleasures and, in 1694, a love intrigue resulted in a duel. He 
killed his opponent, and was tried, and sentenced to death. How- 
ever, the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. Later, 
escaping prison, he fled to Holland, then, the greatest commercial 
country of Europe. There, he observed the practical working 
of banking and financial business, increasing his store of knowl- 
edge, which would be used by him later. 

For several years he was a wanderer and a gambler, winning 
large sums of money which he spent in a reckless manner. He 
has the honor of being the inventor of the game of “‘faro.” ® How- 
ever, his ideas of finance remained a part of him. In France, when 
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the country was suffering great financial difficulties, he offered 
his plan of financing the government to King Louis XIV, but the 
King refused to use it. However, after the King’s death, in 1715, 
Law returned to Paris. When the French government was at the 
point of declaring national bankruptcy, Law came forward with a 
plan that would gradually pay off the national debt, and produce 
an income. Since his plan seemed plausible, with the favor of the 
Duke of York, Regent, Law finally took over the finances of 
France.? Law was a financial genius, whose financial theories 
were two centuries ahead of his time, and a gambler without a 
peer. 

By a decree of August, 1717, Law was allowed to establish the 
Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, which had the same as sover- 
eignty over the most fertile lands of North America. ‘The company 
was organized to earn money for its stockholders and, also to 
benefit France. In American History, it was known as the Mis- 
sissippi or the Western Scheme. Its failure was called the bursting 
of the Mississippi Bubble. Six thousand colonists and three thou- 
and slaves would be sent to Louisiana. Agriculture would be the 
means of producing wealth, but two hundred prospectors and 
assayers would be sent to search for mineral wealth. The colonists, 
settled on the fertile river lands, would produce tobacco, silk, 
rice, indigo, tar and ship timbers, which would be exported, and 
abundant stocks of provisions imported. It would be quite simple, 
with wealth coming and going.® 

The great trouble with Law’s plan, that made it impossible to 
succeed, was the belief of all—stock holders and managers alike— 
that the colony would become self-supporting in a short time. 
Many years would have to pass before that condition would 
prevail. At the beginning, there seems to have been no intent 
to defraud, in the minds of the leaders. However, one great mis- 
take was made by the misrepresentation of the ease by which a 
fortune could be made in the New World. To obtain a fortune 
there was anything but easy. Few of the Company officials knew 
how false that claim was. 

There was only one man in French Louisiana capable of han- 
dling it, under the new conditions, or under any conditions, as a 
matter of fact. De l’Epinay was recalled, and Bienville was made 
Governor, at a salary equal to $1,500.00 per year. 
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THE WESTERN COMPANY WITH 
BIENVILLE GOVERNOR 
TAKES OVER LOUISIANA 


Pen ae, then, was in the prime of life. Because of the arduous 
duties that lay ahead to be performed, he needed to be a strong 
man. Only such a man could stand up under the duties to be 
assumed. Hubert was retained, too, as Commissioner General. 
The appointment of Bienville, September 20, 1717, was supported 
by the arrival of three ships of provisions, merchandise and 
colonists. So prompt a beginning to do something for the colony 
awakened hope in the old colonists that enterprise, finally, would 
make the colony prosperous. 

Meanwhile, over in France, the map of the great valley was 
spread upon the table, and divided into erants, concessions, and 
ereat landed estates, some of them far removed from the coast.!° 
John Law was given territory four leagues square, more than 
ninety-two thousand acres of fertile land, along the Arkansas 
River, and a smaller one south of New Orleans. Others received 
still larger grants. Valuable though they were, to get colonists and 
supplies to some of them would become a great problem. 

While the rush of colonists to Louisiana was beginning, in 
February, 1718, Bienville decided it was the time to build a town 
on the Mississippi River. For several years, he had wanted to build 
a town on the ridge lying between Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Mississippi. Taking twenty-five convicts, twenty-five carpenters, 
and a few voyageurs from the Illinois country, he began to clear 
a cypress swamp swarming with snakes and alligators, and build 
sheds and barracks.11 The town was called New Orleans, after 
the Duke of Orleans. The work was not completed, but the town 
was founded. The Superior Council would not allow the Capital 
to be moved there from Mobile. Bienville believed that this town 
of New Orleans would become the Capital of the Great Valley, 
some day. 
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Much of the year 1719 was taken up with the war against 
Spain, capturing, surrendering, and recapturing Pensacola, and 
the defense of Dauphin Island and Mobile Bay. Briefly, events 
happened as follows: 12 When news came that France and Spain 
were at war, a Council of War was held, and it was decided to 
capture the coveted port of Pensacola. An expedition was hastily 
organized, with Serigny, Bienville’s brother, in command of the 
fleet. One hundred and fifty soldiers were moved by the fleet, and 
Bienville, with eighty men, followed in a sloop. Capture of the 
forts was an easy matter. By the terms of surrender, the French 
agreed to deliver the Spanish prisoners to the nearest Spanish port. 
Therefore, De Richebourg was sent with two ships to deliver the 
Spanish to the Governor at Havana. Bienville, then, placing his 
brother Chateaugue in command of the captured forts, returned 
with Serigny, to Mobile. 

De Richebourg delivered the Spanish prisoners to the Spanish 
Governor, who received him most ceremoniously, and thanked 
him for the delivery of the prisoners. However, as soon as the 
prisoners were in his hands, the Governor seized the French ships, 
and imprisoned both the crews and the soldiers. Then, putting 
Spanish crews on the French vessels, he sent them with the 
Spanish squadron back to recapture Pensacola. Eighteen hundred 
men were sent to effect the capture. The French could not with- 
stand such an attack, a part of the garrison deserting, and 
Chateaugue, who was in command, soon surrendered. De Serigny, 
who had heard of the Spanish attack, was on his way overland 
from Mobile to reinforce the fort, when slaves fleeing the fort told 
him of the surrender. Knowing that an attack would be made by 
the Spaniards against Dauphin Island, he marched his force back 
there as quickly as possible. | 

The first Spanish ships appeared before the Island at about 
the same time Serigny reached the place. Soon the entire Spanish 
fleet arrived, and laid siege to Dauphin Island and Mobile Bay. 
Hastily fortifying the Island, the French held the Spanish fleet 
a safe distance away. When the Spanish saw that a hard battle 
would be necessary to capture the Island and the Bay, they 
bombarded the Island from a safe and harmless distance, but made 
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no assault upon it. The siege ended by all the attacking ships, 
except two, sailing away. These two were thought to be awaiting 
a fleet from Vera Cruz. A few days later, sails appeared on the 
horizon, and the French were certain they were Spanish ships 
from Vera Cruz. However, they turned out to be three French 
Men of War, one passenger ship, and one supply ship. Then, the 
two Spanish ships hurriedly departed for Pensacola. 

When news of the arrival of the French ships was carried to 
Bienville, at Mobile, he and Serigny went aboard one of the vessels, 
and another Council of War was held, at which it was decided to 
recapture Pensacola. However, necessary preparations were made, 
before the departure for the attack. The start was made on Septem- 
ber 15th. Five hundred Indian allies joined Bienville, and he 
surrounded the forts on land, to prevent escape of the Spaniards. 
The large fort surrendered, making little effort to defend itself, 
but the small fort held out for two hours, before it was captured. 
For their aid, the Indian allies were allowed to plunder the larger 
fort, and they made a thorough job of it. ‘The Visigoths, who 
sacked Rome, could have learned something from these Indians. 
They not only sacked the fort, they gutted it, and went away 
carrying everything they wanted that could be carried. However, 
no Spanish scalps were taken. 

Then, the Spanish prisoners, except the high ranking officers, 
were sent to Havana to be exchanged for the French prisoners 
held by the Governor. By that time, the Governor had the French 
soldiers and sailors earning their subsistence by working on the 
rock pile, and doing other menial labor not in accordance with 
the articles of war.13 A few weeks after the exchange of prisoners, 
the forts and all the buildings at Pensacola were burned, and the 
fleet sailed away, leaving only an officer and a few men to notify 
the French at Mobile, if the Spaniards should return. ‘Thus ended 
the French-Spanish war along the Gulf Coast, and Bienville turned 
his full time and energy to other colonial affairs again. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS GROW WORSE 


During this time, affairs had been handled about as usual by 
the Superior Council. Decisions made by it did not express the 
best practical knowledge and judgment, and practical knowledge 
and good judgment were what the colony most needed. 
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Indian troubles to the north, also, had grown worse, because 
Bienville had not had time to cope with them. English traders 
were among the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the Natchez, 
stirring them to hostility against the French. However, since the 
Mississippi remained open, transfer of French colonists could 
be carried on, and settlement of the Indian troubles had to be 
deferred until later. Still, Bienville warned the French Minister 
of the danger arising from English traders among the Indians. 

On the Mississippi River, forty miles below the present St. 
Louis, Boisbriant, at that time, was building a fort to be called 
Fort Chartres. One hundred Frenchmen and several hundred 
Negroes had been sent to build the fort, to plant food crops, and 
to work the lead mines.14 

The fort built was square in shape, with two bastions. Diron 
D’Artaguette, in 1723, made an inspection of the fort. He said it 
was commanded by M.de Boisbriant, Knight of the Military Order 
of St. Louis. ‘There were two companies of infantry in the fort. 
Outside the fort was a church, and dwellings, and an Illinois 
village a half a league distant. Northeast from Fort Chartres were 
the lead mines. There, also, was a fort, the shape of two horse 
shoes, one turning in and the other turning out, with two bastions. 
Inside the fort were a church, four frame houses, and one stone 
house. The Illinois Country around Kaskaskia was becoming an 
important French colony. Beside lead mining, farming was flour- 
ishing, and the fur trade was good. The Jesuit Missions, also, were 
a success. This colony was the most prosperous one between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, and it needed protection, 
particularly from the Fox Indians. 

By 1719, the Western Company was at its height. In that year, an 
edict was issued granting the company, for nine years, the manage- 
ment of the mint and the coin issue. Shares in the company 
became greatly in demand, and investors, often, were not able to 
secure shares: for each succeeding issue was immediately seized 
upon. Shares once priced for 500 livres sold for 20,000 livres, 
forty times their nominal price. People hastened to Paris to specu- 
late. The population of Paris was much increased by an enormous 
influx of provincials and foreigners. Everybody seemed to be 
getting richer, none poorer. However, those who could still reason 
saw that such prosperity was not real, and they began to sell their 
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shares, and buy real estate, coin, land, anything that had a stable 
element to it. Then, there was a rapid fall in the prices of the 
shares, and a rapid rise in all kinds of property, and, consequently, 
a rapid depreciation of paper money. Violent edicts were pub- 
lished, but shares still fell. Then, a price of 9,000 livres was fixed 
as the price of shares, and the Bank Royale was ordered to buy and 
sell them at that price. 

At once, a large proportion of the coined money in France was 
removed from the Kingdom. Then, followed much distress and 
complete financial confusion. Law became an object of hatred. 
Confidence in him was completely lost. He was removed from 
office, and his enemies proceeded to demolish the system. 

Grace King in her life of Bienville, says that the financial wrecks 
in the Old World, however, were more than matched by the 
corpses that strewed the beaches of Dauphin Island and Biloxi. In 
1720, colonists came by the hundreds to be landed upon Dauphin 
Island. Many of them ill from the long sea voyage, without 
shelter and sufficient food, exposed to the elements and to the 
diseases of the near-by islands, grown weary of life because of 
hopeless waiting for transportation to their new homes, gave up, 
and died of their misery. 


THE Port oF LANDING Is MovED 


Casting about for some means to hasten the placement of the 
colonists, foreseeing the disaster that must eventually come, and 
divided as to what should be done, the Superior Council must 
have agreed that it must do something, even if it were wrong. 
Therefore, they decided to move the ports of landing from Dauphin 
Island and Mobile to Ship Island and Biloxi; and the move was 
made with great haste, with great expense to the Company, and 
with more suffering to the colonists.1® Bienville, who had helped 
build the first fort at Biloxi, knew too well its unsuitability, but 
his protests went unheeded. The move was made in order to get 
colonists nearer the Mississippi River, from which they could be 
distributed more quickly to their new homes. Bienville wanted 
New Orleans made the place of landing, but Hubert and the 
majority of the Superior Council would not hear to that. 

‘The change showed a lack of good sense or of good judgment. 
In the first place, vessels could land only within twelve miles 
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of the shore at Biloxi. Then, to get their cargoes to the shore 
required changing from small to smaller boats, three times, till 
boats could approach no nearer the land.16 The remainder of the 
distance, then, was covered by ox carts driven into the water, 
upon which freight and colonists were loaded. 

Also, the land around Biloxi was sandy and infertile, and very 
little food was grown there. Bread was dear, even corn bread, 
meat was scarce, and food had to be brought to Biloxi from else- 
where. Rats swarmed all over the place, so hungry that they even 
gnawed the gun stocks. The only plentiful food was fish. Food 
which Bienville was to furnish the colonists was not there to 
furnish. So many colonists came at one time that there was not 
enough food for them, or boats to transport them to their new 
homes. Oysters were plentiful, and could be obtained a gun shot 
distance from the shore, by any one who would wade out in the 
water up to his thighs, and break them loose from their beds. 
However, an oyster diet did not agree with all the colonists. Five 
hundred colonists died on Biloxi Beach. Many Germans of sterling 
quality, who were to be sent to Law’s concession on the Arkansas 
River, were found dead beside the heaps of oyster shells.17 

Then, a drunken, sleeping sergeant, by letting his lighted pipe 
fall in his tent, started a fire which consumed all of Biloxi and 
ended its history as Capital of Louisiana. A council of the colonial 
executives, directors, engineers, and officers was held, and another 
transferrence of headquarters was decided upon. The point of land 
opposite Deer Island, thereafter called New Biloxi, was chosen 
for the seat of Government. Again Bienville, with the backing 
of Diron D’Artaguette, Director General of Louisiana for the 
Western Company, made another effort to have the Capital moved 
to New Orleans.18 ‘The Council over rode his request. From that 
time on, the Council let it be known in France that Bienville had 
thwarted, or had tried to thwart, all constructive measures they had 
approved. Since the Western Company was a failure, there had to 
be someone in Louisiana responsible for the failure there, and 
Bienville was made the “‘scapegoat.”’ 

At that time, inmates of asylums, hospitals, and reformatories 
and beggars from the streets and tramps from the highways were 
herded aboard ships, to help furnish the promised quota of 
colonists. Also, slave ships came, bringing naked, filthy Africans 
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to be dumped like freight on Biloxi Beach. The picture is too 
sordid to attempt to portray. Besides those who died of starvation 
and disease, while awaiting transportation to their new homes, 
many others died during the voyage to Louisiana, and were buried 
at sea. 


THE COMPANY [TRIES TO MAKE A CHANGE 


In the summer of 1721, the Mississippi Company publicly an- 
nounced its dissatisfaction with Bienville’s administration, and 
sent to Louisiana a new President of the Superior Council.?° 
Duvergier came, armed with power which gave him authority over 
Bienville, although Bienville was not officially dismissed. Duvergier 
was instructed to take whatever means he might find necessary to 
put the province on a sound footing: and, above all, to renew and 
prosecute vigorously the search for the mythical mines and pearl- 
ing grounds. 

As soon as Duvergier took charge of the colony to carry out 
his orders from the company, Bienville went to New Orleans, and 
began work again on the new city. Pauger was his engineer, and 
a town four thousand feet long by eighteen hundred feet deep 
was laid out.?! Duvergier was recalled, in early 1722, because he 
had failed to correct matters, and matters had grown worse. Then, 
Bienville was restored to his former power in May, 1722, and, by 
August of that year, the Superior Council decided that the Capital 
of Louisiana could be moved to New Orleans. Then, began the 
growth of the Capital of the Mississippi Valley. Word had already 
come in 1721, that Law had fled from France. 

In 1723, there was an uprising among the Natchez Indians. 
Proceeding to Natchez with a force of seven hundred men, Bien- 
ville took the Natchez by surprise, burned several of their villages, 
took several of their leaders’ heads and put down the uprising in 
short order. 

Blocked in many of his attempts by the Superior Council, faced 
with the disasters that befell the colonists, worried about the 
English traders’ efforts to influence the surrounding Indian tribes, 
and by other problems too numerous to name, Bienville fell sick 
with a serious illness, which was attributed to his worries and, 
for a long time, his life was despaired.?? 
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His illness, of course, was advantageous to his enemies, and 
they made full use of it. During that time, they had worked up 
against him various charges of malfeasance, which were promptly 
sent to the Minister. Since these charges against him came regu- 
larly, the Minister probably decided that where there was so 
much smoke, there must be some fire. Therefore, on February 
24, 1724, on the ship Bellona, came letters of recall, telling Bien- 
ville to place Boisbriant in charge as Governor, and to report to 
the Minister at Paris.?3 

It took several weeks for Boisbriant to arrive from Fort Chartres, 
and Bienville went ahead with the Governor’s duties until he 
came. When Boisbriant was settled in office, Bienville prepared to 
depart on the Bellona, the ship which had brought his letters of 
recall. Proceeding to Mobile, and thence to Dauphin Island, to 
await the Bellona, an accident prevented embarkation that day, 
and the departure of the ship was postponed until Easter Monday. 
At dawn of that day, boats were sent ashore for Bienville and his 
brother Chateaugue, and their baggage. Just as the boats reached 
the shore, a distress signal of two cannons, fired in quick succes- 
sion, followed, after an interval, by two others, was heard from the 
Bellona. Then, in a quiet sea the ship slowly sank under the water, 
the crew saving themselves in any way possible. The seams had 
opened in her keel.?4 

Returning to New Orleans, he had to wait several months for 
another vessel. When he arrived in France, he presented his 
justification, or his self defense. One statement he made was: “I 
have served France for seven years on the sea, and twenty-seven 
years on land.” Also, he might have said: “I remained at the post 
of duty, all that time, and have gone without pay, one time, for 
seven years.” His enemies, purposely, had gone to Paris to con- 
demn him to the Minister of Marine, but he had remained in 
Louisiana, through all those years, and tried to defend himself 
with the pen. 

There was investigation over a period of two years. Hubert, 
who was such a strong enemy, followed him to Paris, to press 
charges. While there, Hubert became ill and died. Probably the 
nearest thing to an honest charge against Bienville was the fact 
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that he (Bienville) was dictatorial, and governed with too strong 
a hand to please men like Hubert. Hubert was egotistic and as- 
sumptive enough to believe that he knew the way to rule Louisi- 
ana. He was happy only when he could control others. Such men 
usually had no control of themselves. Such men could not realize 
that only a strong hand could rule a colony like Louisiana. In 
1726, Bienville was dismissed from office, and Perier was ap- 
pointed in his stead.?5 
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PERIER’S ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE MASSACRE AT NATCHEZ 


In PARIS AGAIN, for the first time since 1698, Bienville dropped 
out of sight, and no official mention is made of his name. After 
1726, all the old regime in Louisiana, all the Canadians, including 
Bienville’s kinsmen, were swept out of office, and a new slate of 
French officers took over. Little is known of Bienville’s life during 
1726-1733, but it is certain that he kept in close touch with Louisi- 
ana, as well as he could. In recognition of his many years of service 
for his King and his country, he was given a pension.! 

Perier had assumed an office that only a strong man could 
handle, and Bienville knew he could not control the Indians. 
‘Time would prove it. For two years, however, the new administra- 
tion seemed to run like a perfect machine. No friction was notice- 
able, and all seemed fine. ‘The truth of the matter was that several 
departments were running about as they pleased, with no proper 
supervision. A Governor was needed who would see mistakes 
as soon as they were made, and have them corrected.1# While the 
New Administration took affairs easily, or slept, the English and 
the Spanish were busy, making treaties with the surrounding 
Indians, and turning them against the French. ‘The man in charge 
of Indian affairs seemed asleep. 

Major Chopart, the Commander of Fort Rosalie, ran affairs 
with a high hand, for there was no one to hold him down. He 
was the man who, by his brutal egotism, began the destruction 
of French power in Louisiana. In time he became so cruel to his 
men, that he was summoned to New Orleans and tried by a 
Court Martial. The Court found him guilty of abuse of power, 
and he should have been deprived of his rank and station. Instead, 
solicitors who had powerful influence secured his pardon, on one 
condition: he could return to Fort Rosalie, but he must treat 
his men with more mildness and justice. He went back to Fort 
Rosalie, and did treat his men differently, but being a brute, he 
had to mistreat some one, and he transferred his brutality to the 
Natchez Indians.? 
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All the French knew that Fort Rosalie had been built too near 
the Natchez villages; but the location of the fort was the mistake 
of the Frenchmen. French colonists, also, had formed a settlement 
near by that was called St. Catherine’s. They had built the settle- 
ment there because the fort was a protection to them, and also, 
because the Natchez Indians were more peaceable than most 
other Indian tribes. To have the colonists in their midst was no 
benefit to the Natchez, however, and broke down their morale 
and, also, their morals. 

The Natchez villages were spread over a beautiful country. 
Living in the midst of them, Chopart saw what a beautiful tract 
of land White Apple Village was located on, and decided that he 
must have that tract of land for his own. Cultivated tracts of 
land lay between the scattered groups of huts built among the 
trees. Chopart thought he could drive the Natchez from it, by 
using insults and mistreatments; but the Natchez bore insults and 
mistreatments without moving, or without uprising.’ 

Then, since Chopart saw that such a plan would not work, he 
sent for Great Sun, Head Chief of the Natchez, and said: “Gover- 
nor Perier has ordered me to take possession of White Apple 
Village, and make it into a plantation, and construct certain 
buildings there.” (That statement was a lie. Perier had given no 
such orders.) Great Sun answered: “We cannot give it up. We 
have lived there one hundred years; our dead are buried there; 
our temple is located there; our crops are not yet ripe for gather- 
ing. We cannot give it up.” To this, Chopart replied: “Toward 
the end of the month, I expect a galley from New Orleans. If, 
when she arrives, White Apple Village is not delivered into my 
hands, I will send thee, bound hands and feet, to the Great Chief 
in New Orleans.” 

Thoroughly aroused, Great Sun returned to his village, called 
the chiefs and warriors together, and told them of Chopart’s cruel 
decree. Since they had suffered so much from the French, they 
decided to try to get the help of the Choctaws and the Chickasaws, 
and destroy all the French in French Louisiana. All the warriors, 
of course, were sworn to secrecy. As it would take some time to 
unite the other tribes in a confederation, Great Sun went back 
to Chopart, and asked for more time for moving, saying that their 
crops were not yet ripe for gathering, and they would, also, have 
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to have time to build a new village. He promised Chopart, if the 
time were allowed, that they would bring him from each cabin, 
a basket of corn, so many fowls, so many furs, and so much bear’s 
oil. Since there were eighty cabins, the gifts would be a valuable 
contribution, and Chopart agreed to give them another month’s 
time. 

Meantime, the two divisions of the Choctaws—the ones north 
of Mobile, a disgruntled lot, and those near the Mississippi and 
around New Orleans—agreed to help the Natchez destroy the 
French. ‘The Chickasaws, however, did not join the confederation. 
Plans were made as follows: The Natchez Indians would destroy 
the garrison at Fort Rosalie and St. Catherine settlement, the 
Western Choctaws would destroy New Orleans, and the Eastern 
Choctaws would destroy Mobile and Biloxi. A date was set and, 
to be certain that all acted in unison, each of the divisions had a 
bundle of arrows, each bundle containing twenty arrows. Begin- 
ning on the day of the new moon, every morning, one arrow would 
be broken from the bundle, till the day when the last arrow should 
be broken. That day would be the day to attack. 

‘The Natchez women soon realized that something mysterious 
was being concealed from them, and went to work to learn what 
it was. Only two women could enter the temple, but those two 
found the broken bundle of arrows. They knew that when the last 
arrow in the bundle was broken, something would happen, and 
the mystery was still deeper; and they worked still harder to find 
what would happen. 

Great Sun’s mother finally got the truth of the matter from 
him. The Great Sun Bienville had known nearly thirty years before 
was dead, and his successor was a young man. The Great Sun’s 
mother opposed the massacre, for she thought it would ultimately 
lead to the end of the Natchez people. 

Soon, Tattoed Arm and Stelona learned the secret. Stelona was 
in love with a young French officer named de Mace, and she went 
to work to save him, even if it should mean the loss of White 
Apple Village to the Natchez. Stelona told Sieur de Mace, her 
lover, of the intended massacre, and he reported it to Chopart. 
Intsead of heeding the warning, Chopart had de Mace arrested 
and confined to quarters. Since Chopart received still other warn- 
ings, he had one informer put in prison and another put in stocks. 
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It is said that he punished seven men for their efforts to warn 
him. He was tired of reports from men who feared the Natchez. 
He himself had no fear of them. After that, others warned him 
no more.® 


CHOPART HASTENS THE MASSACRE 


To show still further his contempt for the Natchez, he planned 
a picnic, at White Apple Village, sending in advance the makings 
of a feast, including choice wines and liquors. He invited the 
Judge, the Commissary of the Post, the Post’s official Store 
Keeper, and others, to the picnic. Chopart wanted to gloat over 
the estate he anticipated getting, in the presence of his guests. 
During the picnic, Chopart became bolder as he grew drunker, 
and told Great Sun all that he had learned about the plan of 
the Natchez to massacre the garrison. Although Great Sun was 
a young man, he had great composure, and could conceal his 
feelings; and he convinced Chopart that the Natchez were his 
friends. Also, he said: “Since you have given us time to build 
another village, and move into it, my people will come, tomorrow, 
and bring more tribute than we at first promised.” 7 Late at night, 
Chopart returned to the fort, drunk with arrogance as well as 
with liquor; and told the officers of the Guard that he should 
not be called till nine o’clock the next day. 

When morning of next day came, which was November 29, 
1729, long before sunrise, the Natchez were busy preparing for 
the massacre. Some one may have tampered with the bundle of 
arrows, or the Great Sun may have acted ahead of time, purposely, 
after Chopart’s drunken boasting of the past night. Some time 
after the drums of the fort had beat reveille, Great Sun departed 
from his village, at the head of his nobles and a band of warriors. 
‘The procession moved to the noise of inharmonious instruments 
and Indians carried, with a great show, the presents they were to 
give.8 

The Master of Ceremonies, gorgeously dressed, led the pro- 
cession, chanting the calumet, and twirling one over his head, 
with extravagant gestures, as the procession moved along. They 
went several times around the fort and, then, approached the 
Commander’s house. The noise awakened Chopart, and he came 
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to the front in his dressing gown. Instead of being angry, he was 
pleased, when he saw the presents; and, soon, sent to have those 
released who had informed him of the intended massacre. 

Then, the Indians began to dance and sing, and appear quite 
happy and peaceable; but, all the time, they were slipping into the 
fort, and into the out-lying settlement, and all over the place.® 
The Indians who owned no guns, had borrowed guns from the 
colonists in St. Catherine’s settlement, saying they were going 
hunting. There were only twenty-four soldiers in the fort. Twenty- 
four Indians worked their way into the fort, where each one could 
select one soldier and kill him. A few selected men crept down the 
bluff to where the long expected galley lay, which had arrived 
only the day before. ‘There, each warrior selected his man, took 
sure aim and fired. ‘That was the signal for those on top of the 
bluff. Immediately, the other Natchez fired at the man they had 
chosen, and killed all but seven Frenchmen. Five escaped, and 
two were captured—Mayeaux and Lebeau. Lebeau was spared 
because he was a tailor, and could cut the clothes of the dead 
soldiers to fit the Indians. Also, he pleased the Indians by sewing 
bright colored patches on their clothing. Mayeaux was spared to 
do the most menial labor. Chopart, who had escaped punishment 
for wrong-doing before, paid the penalty, this time. He ran into 
his garden, to escape the murderers, but an Indian of the lowest 
rank, a stinkard, who had been appointed to the task, followed 
him, and clubbed him to death. Only twelve Natchez were 
killed.1° 

After the massacre, the Natchez found the liquor supplies, and 
became drunk. Then, they cut off the heads of the murdered 
Frenchmen, and threw then in a pile before the Great Sun, who 
- sat under a tobacco shed, smoking. Chopart’s evil head graced 
the center of the pile. This was done in the presence of the captive 
women and children, who had seen their husbands and fathers 
killed. 


PERIER PREPARES TO RESCUE THE PRISONERS 


News of the massacre was carried té New Orleans by those who 
had escaped, and it caused great consternation among the French. 
The French knew that a coalition of the surrounding Indian 
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tribes would be powerful enough to destroy the whole French 
Colony. Governor Perier dispatched a vessel to France for help, 
and began, at once, raising a force throughout the colony to defeat 
the Natchez, and free the captive women and children. 

Now, the Choctaws became the allies of the French, both because 
they considered that the Natchez had double crossed them, by 
a premature attack, and, also, because the French had hired them 
to become their allies. The Choctaws had expected some of the 
loot from the French supplies at Fort Rosalie, but saw, now, that 
they would receive none. 

On January 25th, for the surrender of the captive women, chil- 
dren, and slaves, the Natchez demanded two hundred barrels of 
powder, two thousand flints, four thousand bullets, and two 
hundred each of knives, axes, hoes, shirts, coats, and pieces of 
gingham, twenty laced coats, twenty laced hats with plumes, 
twenty barrels of brandy, and twenty barrels of wine. 

Soon afterwards the Choctaws saved the lives of the captive 
women and children at Fort Rosalie.1t The Natchez had decided 
to kill the captives, but the Choctaws told the Natchez if they 
killed the captives that they, the Choctaws, would besiege the fort 
till the Natchez all starved. ‘The Choctaws had many warriors, 
and the Natchez took them at their word. 

On January 27th, Le Seur, with a large force of Choctaws, 
arrived at St. Catherine settlement, in the night. His indians at- 
tacked one Natchez village, early the next morning, took sixty 
Natchez scalps, eighteen Indian prisoners, fifty one of the captive 
women and children, and one hundred and six slaves.12 They, 
also, rescued the two prisoners, Lebeau and Mayeaux, who had 
been spared. After that, the Choctaws besieged the whole Natchez 
town, till the French force, which was to attack the fort, and 
free the captives women and children, should arrive. 

On February 9, 1730, the French army arrived. Loubois was in 
command. His force had eleven field guns which would be used 
to batter down the Indian fort. ‘The next three days were spent 
in bringing their guns and supplies up the steep bluff. February 
13th, was spent in parleying, which accomplished nothing. On 
February 14th, the fighting began.13 Each side had cannon, but 
they did little damage. Besides, the French did not want to 
batter down the fort, for fear of killing the captive women and 
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children. Some time after the massacre, the Natchez had moved 
to a fort in one of their own villages, which was called Fort Flour; 
and had moved some of the cannon from Fort Rosalie to it. 

After so long, the Natchez became as desperate as tortured wild 
beasts shut in a cage. It was not their nature to endure a siege as 
the white man would. Once, when the fort gate was opened to 
let a Natchez run out, and pick up a flag that had been dropped 
by a truce bearer, a few French women escaped. Then, because 
the women had escaped, the Natchez impaled small French chil- 
dren upon the stakes of the fort wall. The French, in desperation, 
too, began to tunnel under the fort, having men experienced in 
tunnelling and mining. That was slow and, also, unsuccessful. 
A Natchez party slipped from their fort, one rainy night, and 
took a part of the shovels. However, Captain Pierre D’Artaguette, 
of whom we shall hear more later, took five men and re-estab- 
lished the trench.!4 Warfare of this kind did not suit the Choctaws, 
and they told the French that they would leave them, if they did 
not attack with more vigor. 

After that, the French set up a battery within three hundred 
and sixty yards of the Natchez fort, and told the Natchez to sur- 
render, or be blown up. Also, Alibamon Mingo, the great Choctaw 
chief, approached the fort, and told the Natchez to surrender, or 
die. 

Since the Natchez saw the hopelessness of holding the captives 
and defending themselves, too, they agreed to surrender the pris- 
oners to the Choctaws, if the French would withdraw to the bank 
of the river. The French withdrew, and the prisoners were de- 
livered to the Choctaws; but, when the French wanted to take 
charge of the prisoners, the Choctaws refused to give them up, 
unless they were paid for doing so. That demand almost caused 
war between the French and the Choctaws, but the Tunicas, 
who were allies of the French, intervened.15 The Choctaws, of 
course, were appeased, and the captives were turned over to the 
French. 

On the night of February 28th, the Natchez left their fort, 
silently. They knew that after the surrender of the captives the 
French would destroy them with their artillery. Most of them 
crossed the Mississippi River into what is now Louisiana, and took 
refuge among the Ouachita Indians. A small group moved North 
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of the present town of Natchez into what is now Mississippi Delta 
farm lands. Another small group remained not far from the fort, 
and, later, destroyed most of the ‘Tunica Indians, for the help 
they had given the French. After that, this small group of the 
Natchez went over to the Chickasaw Indians, whose Capital town 
called Ackia, was within three miles of the present town of 
Tupelo, Mississippi. Later, the Chickasaws will become a major 
part of this story.1¢ 

Some time after the massacre, while Perier was collecting an 
army to destroy the Natchez Indians, a new fort was built on the 
high bluff overlooking the Mississippi.17 A part of that fort site, 
south of Rosalie Mansion in Natchez, Mississippi, remains today. 
‘The other part caved into the river, in the years past. Loubois, 
with some help from Pierre D’Artaguette, built the fort, pentagon 
in shape, and it was named Fort Natchez. The area where old 
Fort Rosalie was, where the Natchez Indians had lived, and where 
the French settlement had teemed with life and activity was deso- 
late and forsaken. No garrison, now, would like to be stationed 
on the site of the massacre. ‘The whole place cried out the horror 
of it. The time had come for a new fort in new surroundings, 
and they built it. 


THE NATCHEZ AS A [TRIBE ARE DESTROYED 


On November 15, 1732, Governor Perier, after more than two 
years of preparation, finally took the field against the Natchez, 
with a force of six hundred and fifty French soldiers, one hundred 
and eighty Marines, and four hundred Choctaw warriors. After 
a long drawn, bloody campaign, forty-five Natchez warriors, in- 
cluding the Great Sun, and four hundred and fifty women and 
children, including the mother of Great Sun, surrendered to the 
French. Probably one hundred and eighty Natchez warriors had 
broken through the French lines, and escaped. ‘Those captured 
were taken to New Orleans, and sold as slaves into San Domingo.18 

The Natchez as a tribe were destroyed, but a remnant of that 
tribe would bring more trouble and blood shed upon the French. 
Governor Perier was soon removed from office, for he had shown 
himself unable to rule the colony. Bienville was again made 
Governor, in 1733. This was his third term as Governor of French 
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Louisiana, and he became Governor in time to inherit a war with 
the Chickasaw Indians, because they had given shelter to some 
Natchez Indians who had fled to them. The war that followed 
was bloody and disgraceful to the King’s Arms, and accomplished 
little. Six days after Bienville’s return as Governor, he sent word 
to the Chickasaws at Ackia to surrender the Natchez living in 
their town. An answer came back:—‘“They have come to us for 
shelter, and cannot be surrendered.” Bienville then, decided that 
the Chickasaws must be destroyed, and began to prepare a cam- 
paign to destroy them. 
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CHAPTER WV 


THE CHICKASAW INDIANS 
AND THEIR TERRITORY 


‘Tue CHICKASAW INDIANS, whom Bienville said must be de- 
stroyed, were a small tribe that lived in what is now North Mis- 
sissippi and West Tennessee. They, also, held West Kentucky, a 
part of Middle ‘Tennessee, and a small area in Northwest Ala- 
bama. Most of the tribe, however, in 1736, lived in a group of 
villages called Ackia, located about three miles northwest of the 
present town of ‘Tupelo, Mississippi. Since they knew that the 
French were preparing an expedition against them, they had 
assembled most of their warriors, probably not over five hundred, 
in Ackia.! 

Small groups of the tribe lived on the four bluffs, now called 
the Chickasaw Bluffs. The Indians evidently liked the high bluffs 
and the grand views of the mighty river as well as the white man 
did. ‘The bluff-dwelling Chickasaws, also, were “look outs,’’ who 
watched for parties of hostile Indians, which might come to attack 
their tribe, and for French parties passing up or down the river. 
Small French parties passing by Chickasaw territory clung to the 
west back of the Mississippi; but, if the Chickasaws sighted them 
in time, they rarely reached their destination.? 

Still other small groups of Chickasaws, always on the alert for 
trespassers upon their territory, roamed their hunting grounds, 
following old trails or making new ones. Many camp sites, a 
little removed from their trails, are found, usually on hills, from 
which springs issued. ‘There, they remained for a short time, and 
hunted and fished and rested, making, in the meantime, arrow 
heads and pottery. Moving on, they left for us, in the broken re- 
mains of their handiwork, a little of their history. 

The Chickasaws claimed a widespread territory as their hunt- 
ing ground. Fifty years later, Chief Piomingo gave the bounds of 
that territory as follows:—‘Beginning on the Ohio River at the 
ridge between the Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers, (Ten- 
nessee Ridge, it is now called), and extending along that ridge 
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easterly as far as the most eastern waters of Elk River. Thence, 
across the ‘T’ennessee River and a neck of land to Tenchacunda 
Creek, a southern branch of the Tennessee: and up that creek to 
its source. Thence, to the waters of the ‘Tombigbee River, 1.e., to 
the west fork of Long Leaf Pine Creek, and down it to the line of 
the Choctaws and the Chickasaws, a little below the Trading 
Road.” ‘Thence, northwest along that line to the Mississippi River: 
and up that river and the Ohio to the place of beginning. That 
was their hunting ground, and no tribe disputed it. 

This hunting ground consisted mainly of timbered lands with 
many streams. ‘he land was fertile, and the forests were filled 
with wild game. Parts of West Tennessee however, were great 
buffalo pastures. The area in North Mississippi which it is said 
was once the bottom of a greater Gulf of Mexico, was fertile, be- 
cause of the fossil remains left by the sea. The Chickasaw town of 
Ackia was in the midst of that area. 

Because of the limy soil, wild strawberries grew there in pro- 
fusion. As Bienville’s little army moved in to attack Ackia, May 
1736, the soldiers stooped to pluck the ripe berries growing under 
foot. 

By referring to the trail map at the end of this book, the reader 
will see that North Mississippi was crossed by many Indian trails. 
Trail 24105 connected Pontotoc with the Fourth Bluff. Trails 
#12 and +119 also connected Pontotoc with the Fourth Bluff. 
The shortest and the best route from Ackia to the Fourth Bluff 
was by way of trail #119. Trail #119 was a high, dry trail. By 
referring to the map entitled The Alluvial Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, the reader will see that trail 44119 lay on a height of land, 
or a water shed, with only a few streams crossing it. The Chicka- 
saws covered the distance from Ackia to the Fourth Bluff easily, 
in six days. Northwest of Old Pontotoc, where several trails near 
together crossed the Tallahatchie River might indicate swampy 
ground there. 

Trail #11 lay between the present Bolivar and the Fourth 
Bluff. Trail #90 lay between trail +19 and trail #119. The 
Cherokee Indians, who lived in East Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Georgia could travel to the Fourth Bluff by either route. 
The lower route, over trail +119, was sometimes called the 
Cherokee Trace. The Cherokees travelled back and forth to the 
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Fourth Bluff, and had named it “Toudo To Lesun Yi.” The 
Cherokee words meant—‘Where the banks cave off.’ Cherokee 
arrow head makers from the mountains of East ‘Tennessee travelled 
down to the delta lands, carrying a supply of arrow and spear 
heads and tomahawks to peddle or trade to the Indians living 
there. ‘hese peddlers are said to have been immune from attack 
by strange Indians. 

Trail #19 was the Natchez Trace. It lay between the present 
Natchez and the present Nashville. Ethnologists say that it was 
a buffalo trail, long before Indians came into the present Mis- 
sissippi. If the assumption that the Natchez Trace was once a 
buffalo trail be true, the same assumption will hold good for the 
northern part of the ridge, which continued on to the Fourth 
Bluff, after the Natchez Trace turned towards Colbert’s Ferry 
and Nashville, some distance below Dumas, Mississippi. Buffalo 
moved north and south to feeding grounds, depending on the 
season, and travelled to and from salt licks, wherever they were. 
Salt licks are yet visible north and south of Prospect Road, and 
east of Little Nonconnah Creek in Shelby County, Tennessee. 
Trails +19 and +119 made up a great trunk route which ex- 
tended from the present Natchez to the Fourth Bluff. Probably 
the first Indians to come into the present Mississippi and ‘Tennes- 
see from the West and the Southwest spread north and south 
and east along this great route, which lay on high ground. ‘The 
Indians who once lived in the present Fuller Park, and built the 
mounds there may have travelled north from the Natchez ‘Terri- 
tory and built a village at the end of this long winding ridge. 
This village, with its temple mound, seems somewhat similar 
to the Indian town of Natchez. 

There is no doubt that the Chickasaws used the upper part of 
this winding ridge for its entire length on to the Fourth Bluff, 
where Fuller State Park is located. Some of them probably once 
lived east of the old Indian village in the Park where the remains 
of other Indian residence are found. 

Trail +105 crossed that ridge somewhere near the present 
Capleville, Tennessee. Other short trails led north from that 
ridge, crossed Nonconnah Creek, and came on the hills north of 
the creek. One crossed Nonconnah west of the present Air Ways 
Boulevard, and probably came on the hill near Alcy and ‘Thames 
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Streets.6 The old Hernando Road, which General Forrest’s little 
army used in 1864, was probably an Indian trail, at one time. 
Parts of that old road are still visible, west of Prospect Road just 
across from Prospect School, in the city of Memphis, Tennessee. 
The Indians who built the village in Fuller Park undoubtedly 
had a trail on this same ridge, which came to their very door. 

In the days of the buffalo, the area around the present Caple- 
ville, Tennessee, was a great hunting ground. J. H. Malone, in 
his History of the Chickasaw Nation, notes that fact. Salt licks in 
that area drew many wild animals to them, and the presence of 
many wild animals drew many Indian hunters to the place. Many 
old Indian camp sites in the surrounding area,’ and old buffalo 
wallows yet recognizable on the broad ridge tops are mute evi- 
dences of both the hunter and the hunted. The size of some of 
these wallows is astounding. Buffaloes made them by wallowing 
on the ground to rid themselves of buffalo gnats and flies, which 
tormented them during the spring and summer seasons. A herd 
of buffaloes wallowing in the same spot gradually wore a saucer- 
shaped depression in the earth. 

Buffalo gnats, in later days, killed many head of domestic ani- 
mals. All the buffalo wallows we have seen on the high, broad 
ridges were made when there was no timber growing on them. 
Later, those ridges were covered with timber. It is probably not 
too long since the last great dust storm, when loess was blown in 
over this part of the South. Some Geologists say it is not more than 
five or six thousand years. At that time, probably all plant life 
between the present Mississippi River Bluff and the bluff on this 
side of the ‘Tennessee River was killed by the dust. The dust layer 
grew thinner, the farther East it extended, but it was probably 
deep enough to kill all trees. For some time after that, no one 
knows how many years, the high lands and ridges were covered 
with long grass only, which made fine buffalo pasture. A map 
of West ‘Tennessee, 1795, made by Gilbert Imlay, Vol. 2, page 105 
of the Pageant of America, shows that there was a belt of land 
in West Tennessee which was not timbered, at that time. All 
timber had been killed by successive fires, or the land had not re- 
timbered itself since the deposit of loess, either by the wind or by 
streams which, swollen by water from thawing glaciers, and laden 
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with fine silt made by glacial action, poured their waters into a 
great pre-historic sea. 

Early explorers mention the great number of buffalo found 
along the Four Bluffs. ‘They were so numerous that the early 
French killed them, and took only the tongues for the meat they 
needed. ‘Uhe buffalo found on the East side of the Mississippi was 
larger than the prairie buffalo. Mr. Williams, in his ‘Beginnings 
of West ‘Tennessee,” says that buffalo were hunted around the 
Four Bluffs as late as 1768. 

The first Europeans to come in contact with the Chickasaws 
soon learned their fighting spirit. In the winter of 1540-41, De 
Soto and his band of Spanish adventurers and gold hunters had 
their winter quarters beside the Chickasaws, at what is now called 
“Old Pontotoc.” As spring drew near, De Soto demanded of 
the Head Chief of the Chickasaws, two hundred burden bearers, 
to carry the baggage of his gold seekers, when they should march 
onward.’ ‘The chief’s answer may have been a sinister silence. 
However, a night or so later, the Spanish got an out-spoken 
answer. Around three or four o’clock in the morning, the Chicka- 
saws attacked the Spaniards in their winter quarters, set fire to 
their huts, and struck them with all their might. Luckily for the 
Spaniards, a stampede of their horses caused the Indians to cease 
their attack, temporarily, thinking the Spaniards were going to 
ride them down. That respite gave the Spaniards time to group 
together and defend themselves. But for the temporary lull in 
the attack, some other European, and not De Soto, might have 
discovered the Mississippi River.® 

The Chickasaws seem to have been at home on either land or 
water, when it came to a fight. They made life hard for French- 
men passing by their territory. In their light canoes, they shot out 
from the shore, and killed or captured many small French parties 
passing by on the Mississippi. They had fought tribes north of 
the Ouabache (Ohio) River, west of the Mississippi, in the south- 
east, and in the southern part of the present United States, and 
most of the opposing tribes had come out second best. Probably 
about one hundred years before the Watauga settlement was 
made in what is now East Tennessee, the Shawnee Indians, a 
powerful tribe, occupied what we call Middle Tennessee. ‘The 
present Cumberland River, then, was called the Shawnee River. 
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When the Shawnees, who were too strong for any near-by tribe 
to conquer, became unbearable, the Cherokees, the Creeks, and 
the Chickasaws formed an alliance; and after a bloody war, the 
allies tamed the fierce spirit of the Shawnees, and they left the 
surrounding tribes alone, gradually withdrawing north of the 
Ohio. Finally, since their number was small, all of them decided 
to leave. When the Chickasaws learned of their intentions, they 
prepared to destroy them if possible. For this purpose, they col- 
lected a strong force of warriors in boats on both sides of the 
Shawnee, or Cumberland River, above the mouth of the Harpeth 
River, to prevent the Shawnees’ escape by water. For the Chicka- 
saw Indians, this was a major campaign, and you wonder what 
route they used from the Chickasaw Old Fields, in the present 
North Alabama, to the place of battle on the Cumberland River. 
The attack by the Chickasaws was successful, and most of the 
Shawnees were slain, and their property taken. 

From youth, the Chickasaws were taught, both by precept and 
by example, to be brave. Certain elders of the tribe instilled in 
the young boys the desire to become brave warriors, by recounting 
to them the brave deeds of their ancestors. 

The Chickasaw warriors were a small, self-reliant tribe, and 
caused all whom they met in battle to respect them. Both the 
nearby Choctaws, who had several thousand warriors, and the 
Creeks, who were stronger numerically than the Chickasaws, 
respected them because of their valor.1t Also, the great tribes of 
the North, which considered themselves most war like and impor- 
tant, had learned the fighting spirit of the Chickasaws. 

Some writers have hinted that the Chickasaw courage was much 
exaggerated. Here are a few statements about their courage by 
men contemporary with them. Brewer said: ““Their courage ex- 
ceeded that of all other aborigines. Neighboring tribes found 
them invincible.” John Wesley, who was in Georgia, with Ogle- 
thorpe, and knew the courage of the Chickasaws, as they displayed 
it in the wars Oglethorpe had with the Spanish and the Florida 
Indians, said: ‘““They are the most indefatigable and most violent 
of all the Indians.” Hodge said: ‘“‘Noted, from remote times, for 
their bravery, independence, and war like disposition.’’ Adair, 
‘“‘As brave as ever trod the earth, and faithful under the greatest 
dangers, even unto death.” ‘Theodore Roosevelt, who knew their 
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history, said of them, “The smallest of the Southern Nations, but 
the bravest and the most war like.” 

The Pageant of America, Vol. 2, page 113, says:—In 1732, the 
Chickasaws cut to pieces an Iroquois War party which invaded 
their territory. The Iroquois Indians, made up of the five great 
tribes that lived in what is now New York State, were called the 
craftiest, the most intelligent, and the most daring of all Indians 
of North America. The Iroquois, by themselves, never made an- 
other invasion of Chickasaw territory. They did come with the 
French forces, however, and displayed their courage and intel- 
ligence. 

The Cherokee Indians, kinsmen of the Iroquois, were great 
fighters, who boasted that they loved war, and could not live 
without it. In 1769, a date later than our writing covers, the 
Cherokees came down from their mountains to conquer the 
Chickasaws. To their great surprise, they were defeated, and 
utterly routed.!2 

Although the Natchez Indians as a tribe had been destroyed 
by the French, several small groups remained, and one of them 
had found shelter among the Chickasaws. Governor Bienville had 
sent word to the Chickasaws to surrender those Natchez to the 
French. ‘The Chickasaws had sent back an answer to the French 
demand which said that the Natchez could not be surrendered. 
Then, since the Chickasaws were an incorrigible lot of savages, 
and had defied the great Kingdom of France, Bienville decided 
that they must be destroyed, even as the Natchez had been de- 
stroyed, and began to make preparation to that end. 

After Governor Bienville’s threat, the English traders had 
helped the Chickasaws fortify their town of Ackia. At that time, 
the town was made up of probably eleven villages—ten Chicka- 
saw and one Natchez. There may have been a re-grouping of the 
villages, in order to make the town more able to resist an attack.18 

Generally, every village was built in this manner:—A fort in 
the center of the village was surrounded by fortified cabins. ‘The 
Natchez Indians had built a fort in their village modelled after 
old Fort Rosalie, at Natchez. Each cabin was fortified by rows of 
posts set in the ground around it. Between the two outside rows 
of posts, the earth had been removed, and an Indian could drop 
down into the pit thus formed, and fire through loop holes, at 
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about ground level. Since many of the Chickasaws were supplied 
with guns, thanks to the English traders, they would be more than 
a match for French Infantry. Still another means by which the 
villages were strengthened against attack was the manner in which 
the villages were located. An attack on one village drew destruc- 
tive rifle fire on the attackers, from another village located near 
by.14 

In the winter of 1735 and 1736, the Chickasaws felt secure in 
their fortified houses. When the French should come, they would 
be ready for them. ‘The Chickasaws were not boasters, but when 
Governor Bienville ordered them to surrender the Natchez to 
him, they had sent back this carefully worded answer—‘“They 
have come to us for shelter, and cannot be surrendered.” ‘That 
answer was not a dare but it meant—‘If you must have them, 
come and take them”: and the Chickasaws would be disappointed, 
if the French did not accept their implied invitation. 
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BIENVILLE RETURNS AS GOVERNOR; 
D’ARTAGUETTE’S DEFEAT 


W uen BIENVILLE, after an absence of nine years, returned to 
Louisiana as Governor, again, it was a triumphal return. His 
restoration to office as Governor was the same as an admission that 
his recall had been a mistake; as it certainly had been. Probably, 
after the French manner, most of the old colonists wept for joy, 
and wanted to embrace him. That return was probably the hap- 
piest occasion of Bienville’s life. However, elation over his 
return had to be short lived. Perier’s attempts to elicit a little 
notice was short lived, too. Bienville dismissed him in a curt, 
brief way, and Perier complained about it. However, there was no 
time for consoling Perier. ‘Too much lay ahead to be done and 
be undone; for affairs had turned out about as Bienville had 
prophesied they would; in fact, worse. 


THE CHANGE IN THE CHOCTAWS 


He soon found that all the Indian tribes were more unmanage- 
able than ever. ‘The Choctaw chiefs had increased in number to 
one hundred and eleven, and, if he wanted to treat with the 
Choctaw tribe as a whole he had to treat with each individual 
chief. Following the meeting presents had to be given to that 
chief. All of them were insolent and arrogant, and most of them 
had a treaty of some kind with the English. To negotiate a treaty 
with all the Choctaw chiefs consumed almost a year.! Actually, the 
Indian tribes had gotten completely out of control, during the 
past nine years. 

Also, the French soldiers had been so mistreated, and they 
resented it so much, that there was no need to expect much of 
them, now. Stern discipline might cause mutiny. ‘The men needed 
barracks, bedding, and clothing, and recognition of their service; 
but the Minister of Marine seemed to ignore their needs, or 
their existence. 

Bienville needed Indian allies, in this war against the Chick- 
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asaws, although few of the surrounding tribes could be trusted 
to stand and fight. However, when the French soldiers had broken 
the Chickasaws’ resistance, and they were fleeing, the Indian allies 
would be there to butcher them. Then, they might serve a useful 
purpose. 

For two years after his return as Governor, Bienville had tried 
to negotiate an agreement with the Chickasaws, whereby they 
would surrender the Natchez in their town to the French.? ‘There 
was some reluctance to go to war, if it could be honorably avoided 
by the French Nation. However, the English traders probably 
kept the Chickasaws from coming to any terms or agreement 
with Bienville. Therefore, the Chickasaws had to be humbled or 
destroyed. There was no ignoring that fact. ‘Their determination 
not to yield to him made Bienville more determined to force 
them to yield. They wanted war, and they should have war; and 
their blood would be upon their own heads. 

In preparation for the expedition against the Chickasaws, Bien- 
ville first sent Captain de Lusser, with sixty men, up the Tombig- 
bee River, to build a fort at Jones Bluff, two hundred and fifty 
miles North of Mobile. ‘That spot was near where the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad crossed the ‘Tombigbee, years later.3 
The fort would be a supply base for the expedition, and would 
be called Fort Tombeckbee. To destroy the Chickasaws, once the 
French were at their town, was not considered too difficult, but 
to get men and supplies to the Indian town was considered the 
most difficult part of the expedition. In fact, that would be a 
major campaign, and some of the officers and men recognized it 
as such. 

The Tombigbee rises in northeast Mississippi, and flows almost 
due south into Mobile River, just above Mobile Bay. The river 
rises quickly and falls quickly. ‘That fact made it a dangerous 
factor in any expedition of armed forces moved by boat. In its 
course, it flows within twenty or twenty-five miles of the Indian 
town of Ackia, which Bienville intended to attack. He would 
move his force from New Orleans to Fort Conde, on Mobile 
Bay; and, from there, he would proceed up the Tombigbee River 
in pirogues and flat boats. Landing at a suitable place near the 
Indian town, he would march over land and attack it. 

In December, 1735, Bienville had sent Le Blanc with a message 
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to Pierre D’Artaguette, Commandant of the Illinois, at Fort 
Chartres forty miles below the present St. Louis, telling him to 
raise a force of at least three hundred men, equip them, and move 
them to the Chickasaw town of Ackia, by the end of March, 1736. 
Bienville’s force from New Orleans would arrive at Ackia, by the 
same time, and they would attack the town with their combined 
forces.* 

D’Artaguette went to work, at once, to get men, ammunition, 
food supplies, and means of transportation ready, for he had no 
time to lose. His men came from the Illinois Country, reaching 
as far East as Vincennes, and as far North as the Great Lakes. 
Some of them were Cadets just recently come from France. Am- 
munition and supplies had to be gathered from whatever source 
he could find them. He sent Captain Du Coder, with a small 
party of men, down the Mississippi River to get some gun powder 
and lead which de Conlanger had failed to bring him. Some time 
before this, Bienville had told de Conlanger to take some powder 
and lead from Fort St. Francis, at the mouth of St. Francis River, 
to D’Artaguette; but de Conlanger left the ammunition, and took 
some officers’ personal property instead.° 

Therefore, D’Artaguette sent Du Coder with a small party of 
men for the ammunition. Somewhere in the Chickasaw zone, on 
their way back to Fort Chartres, the party made the mistake of 
landing on the east side of the river. A large party of Chickasaws 
and Natchez, which had been following along the east bank, as 
the boats advanced, killed all the party but Du Coder and two 
men. The Chickasaws and the Natchez were on their way to 
rescue some Chickasaws who had been captured by the Illinois 
and the Wabash Indians. They had not intended to attack the 
French, for at that time there was the possibility of peace between 
the French and the Chickasaws. However, when the French fired 
on the Indians, the fire was returned, of course. Thus both the 
ammunition from St. Francis and the party of men were lost to 
D’Artaguette.6 However, as soon as Bienville heard of the loss of 
the powder, he sent eighty Frenchmen and forty Negroes with a 
boat load of powder up the Mississippi to D’Artaguette. The 
Chickasaws had no force of warriors along the river to attack a 
party that large, and the powder was delivered in time for 
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D’Artaguette’s departure. In spite of lost time and various dif_i- 
culties, supplies and men were assembled, and the boats were 
loaded, ready for departure on February 21, 1736. 


‘THE TRIP TO THE FOURTH BLUFF 


Next day by sunrise, the force, travelling in pirogues and flat 
boats, departed for Ecorse a Prudhomme, which were named for 
Pierre Prudhomme, the armourer of La Salle’s party, which had 
explored the Mississippi River, in 1682. When La Salle’s party 
stopped for a hunt probably on the bluff South of the present 
Hatchie River, Prudhomme went out with the hunting party, and 
became hopelessly lost for ten days, before he was found, nearly 
dead from hunger and exposure. Therefore, a small fort built 
at the foot of one of the bluffs was called Fort Prudhomme, after 
the Armourer, who had boasted, when he took his gun to start 
on the hunt, that he would make a name for himself.7 D’Artaguette 
landed at the bluff nearest the Indian town, or the Fourth Prud- 
homme Bluff, as it was then called.§ ‘That bluff is now called the 
Fourth Chickasaw Bluff. From Fort Chartres to the Fourth Chick- 
asaw Bluff was three hundred and fifty miles—about a seven day 
journey, or less. 

The expedition landed on February 28th, and, while it waited 
for Grand Pré, a small palisade fort was built.® ‘The place was not 
strange to the French. Long ago, they had given the name Margot 
River to the river the Chickasaws called Nashoba River. Diron 
D’Artaguette, brother of Pierre D’Artaguette, who was leading 
this expedition, with a small party had spent part of a day there, 
on March 16, 1723, and a night there, on July 6, 1723, and all of 
his men had departed with their scalps intact, and not dangling 
from some Chickasaw’s belts. However, the Fourth Prudhomme 
Bluff was no safe stopping place for a small French party, at 
that time. 

Grand Pré was to meet D’Artaguette with a force of one hundred 
and sixty Arkansas Indians at the landing place, before the march 
to Ackia began. ‘Those Indians would probably be collected along 
the White and the St. Francis Rivers, assembled at the Mississippi, 
and moved to the Fourth Bluff, to meet D’Artaguette. 
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DEPARTURE FOR ACKIA ON Marcu 5Tu, 1736 


D’Artaguette waited for Grand Pré until March fifth. On that 
date, fearing if he waited longer that he would arrive late at 
Ackia, he departed, leaving Captain Jolibois, a Captain of Militia, 
and twenty-five men with the boats and supplies. Just as he was 
leaving, twenty-eight Arkansas Indians arrived, to tell him that 
Grand Pré had been delayed. When they had delivered the mes- 
sage, they were to return to Grand Pre; but a force of French and 
Indians on its way to an exciting war was too much for the Arkan- 
sas Indians to miss, and they went along.’°® 

D’Artaguette’s force, on the date of his departure for Ackia, con- 
sisted of twenty-seven Cadets, one hundred and ten Habitants, or 
militia men, one hundred Illinois Indians, one hundred and sixty 
Miami Indians, thirty-eight Iroquois, and twenty-eight Arkansaws. 
The number of officers totalled eight, including D’Artaguette. 
Father Senac, a Jesuit Priest, was chaplain.1! 

Probably the most used trail from the Fourth Ecor a Prud- 
homme, or the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, to Ackia, and the best 
one ran as follows: Leading from the mouth of Margot (Wolf) 
River, it ran across the bluff down to the present Gayoso Bayou, 
now flowing under Lauderdale Street. Crossing that bayou near 
the west end of the present Alabama Avenue, it led farther East 
to what is now Poplar Avenue. Following the route of Old Poplar 
Pike, it ran through or near the present ‘Tennessee towns and vil- 
lages of White Station, Germantown, Forest Hill, Bailey, and 
Collierville. Passing on the east side of Collierville, probably along 
a part of the Mount Pleasant Road, or perhaps along a ridge 
farther eastward, it crossed over into the present state of Missis- 
sippi. West of Mount Pleasant, it came on the ridge, on which is 
the dividing line between the Memphis and the Vicksburg Engi- 
neer Districts. Following that ridge, it passed through or near 
the present Mississippi towns of Mount Pleasant, Slayden, Atway, 
Hudsonville, Salem, Ashland, Ripley, Dumas, and Blue Springs. 
North of Blue Springs, it turned to Ackia, a Chickasaw town once 
located three miles northwest of the present Tupelo, Mississippi.1? 

This trail was a crooked one but, for year around travel, it was 
the best trail from the mouth of Wolf River to Ackia. On a ridge, 
it had probably been made by wild animals, long before the In- 
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dians came. When the Indians came, the wilderness was criss- 
crossed by such trails, and they used them. 

Only the small tributaries of the little Tippah River break 
through that ridge. The Wolf, the Hatchie, and the Cold Water 
Rivers rise in its foothills. Probably the worst place in all that 
trail was where it crossed the little Gayoso Bayou in the present 
Memphis, Tennessee, during the time of overflows by the Missis- 
sippl. 

Another trail, between Pontotoc and the Fourth Bluff, lay west 
of the trail just described. It probably passed by ‘Toccopola, and 
turning northwest, led to the mouth of Wolf River, passing west 
of the present Holly Springs.1* Later, parts of it were called the 
Pigeon Roost Road. Highway 78, or Lamar Avenue, in Memphis, 
follows not too far from the old road, and is built on parts of it. 
Lamar comes into Memphis along the old road route to the present 
Crump Boulevard. Turning west there the road ran to East Street, 
where it turned north to the present intersection of East and 
Vance Avenues. At that point, it turned to the northwest, passing 
through the present Memphis Street Railway property, and came 
into the present Marshall Avenue. At the intersection of Marshall 
and the present Madison Avenues, it turned across the Southern 
Railroad property, coming to the intersections of the present 
Court and Lauderdale Streets. From there it led to the mouth of 
Wolf River by a route probably no one knows. (The location of 
Pigeon Roost Road in the present Memphis, Tennessee is shown 
on a map published by James B. Cook, in 1860.) 

A detour route you might call it, ran from both Ackia and Pon- 
totoc to the present Bolivar, ‘Tennessee, and from there to the 
Fourth Bluff, or to Margot (Wolf) River.14 There was no known 
advantage in using that trail, however, in travel from Ackia to 
the mouth of Margot (Wolf) River. The first trail described, or 
the ridge trail, was as dry, and much shorter and did not cross 
Wolf River. Indians and French using the ridge trail in 1740, trav- 
elled the distance between Ackia and the Fourth Bluff in five to 
six days’ time. ) 

The ridge trail, for much of its length, seemed to lead any- 
where except to Ackia; but east of Ashland, it turned sharply to 
the southeast; and, after passing Dumas, it turned nearly due 
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south. It was an easy trail to follow, and Indians in that expedi- 
tion had been over it before. 

Officers on horseback rode up and down the column, now 
strung out in a thin line and, at other times, massed in a group, as 
it crossed some small stream or marshy ground, or waited for more 
finished road to proceed over. Indians and soldiers on the flanks 
guarded the workers and the column; and undoubtedly there was 
an advance guard and a rear guard. The road the axe men cut out 
was probably not over twelve or fifteen feet wide. There was no 
need to spend time cutting it wider. ‘The wagons or carts used were 
probably not over six feet wide, at the most. The road was no 
straight line but zigzagged through the forest, turning aside, often, 
to avoid large trees and swampy places: but it always led in the 
general direction of Ackia. ‘The force moved slowly, in order to 
allow Ensign de Montcharvaux to come up with another force of 
Illinois Indians. ‘They may even have rested on the sabbaths. ‘These 
Illinois were late in departing because they had just come out of 
winter quarters. 


Scouts ARE SENT AHEAD 


When the guide, or some of the little army who knew the trail, 
said they were within 18 leagues of Ackia, probably at the crossing 
of a tributary of Tippah River, a scouting party of three Illinois 
and one Miami was sent ahead to encircle the Indian town, and see 
if Bienville’s force had arrived.15 ‘The party brought back a nega- 
tive answer. Since the Iroquois did not trust the Miamis, another 
party, of four Illinois, four Iroquois, the Chickasaw the Miamis 
had adopted, and Frambois, a Canadian, was sent out. After sev- 
eral days’ absence, they came back, and said that they saw no sign of 
Bienville’s force; but said that they saw about fifteen Indian cabins 
on one hill, four or five on another, a small fort thirty feet by forty 
feet; and said that they thought there were thirty-five or forty 
more cabins. These scouting parties probably followed the old 
Chickasaw trail, almost up to the Indian town before turning 
aside to encircle it. 


THE COUNCIL DECIDES ON A PLAN 


After that report, a Council, with all the chiefs and officers 
present, was held to decide on a plan of procedure. ‘The Illinois 
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and the Miami chiefs said they would agree to any plan the Iro- 
quois thought best. D’Artaguette, then, asked the Iroquois what 
they thought was the best plan. ‘Their spokesman said: ‘‘Since 
you ask us what we think is the best plan, we will tell you. Since 
the distance has been longer than we thought and, as the food 
supply is running low, we think one village we have observed 
closely, should be taken; and, when we have taken that village, we 
should be able to entrench ourselves in it, and await Bienville and 
reinforcements.” Montcharvaux, with other Indian allies, also, 
was expected at any time. The Iroquois’ plan was accepted by the 
Council. D’Artaguette knew the danger of that plan, but under 
the existing conditions, he could only agree to it. If they should 
capture the Indian fort, they would be surrounded, and unable 
to return to the powder guard; and the powder guard would be 
killed or captured, and the powder taken. As yet none of the party 
seemed to know the intrepidity of the Chickasaw Indians. 

With a plan formed, D’Artaguette told the little army to march, 
and it marched. On the 24th, of March, since the scouts said they 
were near Ackia, they advanced till 9:00 o’clock that night, when 
the scouts said they were within a league’s distance of the town. 
Immediately, four Iroquois were sent to reconnoiter, and find the 
best place to attack. 

When the Iroquois returned, at 3:00 a.m. next day, they said 
that the place was very quiet. Then, at the Iroquois suggestion, the 
column changed its direction of march, having left its carts at the 
end of the newly made road; and, carrying their baggage and sup- 
plies, moved up, to within an eighth of a league’s distance (2000 
feet) of the village the Iroquois had chosen to be attacked. 


THE ATTACK 


Between 6:00 and 7:00 a.m. that day, which was March 25, 
1736, and Palm Sunday, leaving de Frontigny, five soldiers, fifteen 
Habitants, and Father Senac, Chaplain, behind with the supplies, 
the force advanced on a village called Ogoula Tchetoka. D’Arta- 
guette, with about one hundred Cadets and Habitants held the 
center of the front, with the Iroquois and the Miamis on the left 
flank, and the Arkansas and the Illinois on the right flank.1¢ The 
Habitants were protecting their bodies by wearing heavily padded 
cushions, which reached from their necks to below their waist line. 
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De Soto’s men had used such armor coats, during a part of his 
explorations. An Indian arrow would not penetrate the cushion.17 
As they drew near to attack, a Chickasaw chief came running to 
meet them, holding three peace pipes in his hands. Without heed- 
ing what he said, the Miamis and the Illinois shot him down. 

Four or five cabins were taken, and the fort was attacked. All 
the Chickasaws remained inside their houses and the fort, firing 
through loop holes. At the end of about fifteen minutes, four or 
five hundred Chickasaws came running to help the attacked. At 
the approach of so many of the enemy, the Illinois and the Miamis 
fled, in spite of the protests of their chiefs. Returning to the Mis- 
sissippi River, they crossed it, and returned to their homes 
through the Arkansas country.18 

D’Artaguette having lost more than half of his men by this 
desertion, saw that he must fall back to the powder guard. The 
men there could help him, and if necessary to prevent its capture, 
the powder could be burned. When the force began to withdraw, 
the Chickasaws attacked with ‘great fury, intending to destroy or 
capture it. The retreat was through woods, and the fighting must 
have been Indian fashion for both forces. D’Artaguette lost three 
fingers, shot from his right hand. A little later, he was shot through 
the thigh, but kept his feet, by leaning against a tree, and tried 
to encourage his men. Though both officers and men urged him 
to leave the fight, he remained in the thick of it. Pantaloon, his 
servant, led his horse to him to mount, and get away, but he still 
refused to leave. Soon thereafter, being shot through the body, 
he fell. By this time, the condition of the force was desperate. 


THE FRENCH ARE DEFEATED AND RETREAT 


Superior numbers of the Chickasaws drove the French force 
back till by 9:00 a.M., it was retreating, with the Indians in close 
pursuit. Four hundred and fifty pounds of gun powder, twelve 
hundred pounds of leaden balls, all the clothing, baggage, and 
provisions, thirty jugs of brandy, and eleven horses were taken.1® 
When the fighting swirled near the powder guard, the soldiers 
begged Father Senac, the Chaplain, and a non-combatant, to 
mount one of the horses, and save himself; but he would not leave 
the wounded, lying helpless on the ground; and remained with 
them, and was captured, and burned. 
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At 10:00 o’clock, a fierce storm broke over the scene, thereby 
saving the entire French force from destruction or capture. Rain 
fell the rest of the day, and the Chickasaws pursued the retreating 
force for twelve miles, until sunset. For the force to retreat, and 
not all be killed or captured, required desperate resistance. Rain 
falling as it did would make the firing of a gun almost impossible. 
For the French force, the retreat became a fierce struggle to sur- 
vive. Much of it was hand to hand fighting, where gun butt, 
bayonet, hatchet, and tomahawk were used. The French were 
probably driven some distance from their recently made road, as 
they tried to save themselves. However, they were protected in 
their retreat by the forest; whereas, in their recently made road, 
there would have been less protection. 

It is probable that there was little pursuit of the shattered 
French force, after the first day. As soon as the English traders 
had interpreted Bienville’s message to D’Artaguette, and learned 
that he was on his way to attack them, too, there would be great 
excitement in the Indian town, and hurried preparations for an- 
other fight would begin immediately. The remnants of D’Arta- 
guette’s little army would be left alone. 

After the Chickasaws gave up their pursuit, the retreat of the 
French force would still be slow. ‘The wounded would have to 
be cared for and fed, and food could be provided only by hunters. 
Suitable litters would have to be made, and there would not be 
enough litter bearers. Fifteen wounded alone would require 
thirty litter bearers, and the guns would have to be carried along, 
too. ‘The time between the fight and the arrival of Montcharvaux’s 
force must have been a time of little progress, and of indescribable 
hardships and suffering for all the survivors. 


‘THE CAPTURED FRENCH ARE BURNED 


An official report of the fight says that the French lost six 
officers, three Cadets, and twenty-seven Habitants killed, and at 
least nineteen captured. Seventeen of those captured were burned, 
but two were spared to exchange for a Chickasaw prisoner held 
in New Orleans. Chickasaws and Avoyelles captured later said 
that the captured, wounded or not, were thrown into one house, 
and the squaws soon began to gather wood to make the fires to 
burn them. The captives were divided into two groups, the of- 
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ficers and regular soldiers in one group, and the Habitants in 
another, and burned, between 3:00 p.m. and midnight.2° The 
Natchez, whose tribe had suffered extinction at the hands of the 
French, probably lighted the fires, though the Natchez, later, 
denied it. Here, we quote J. H. Schlarman’s “From Quebec to 
New Orleans.” Pages 276, 277. 

‘Father Senat, Chaplain of the expedition, could have escaped 
with Voisin and his men; they asked him to do so, and even 
offered him a horse, but he refused, his duty being to remain with 
the French who had been taken prisoners. 

“The wounded men called to him; ‘Dear Father, do not leave 
us. Mathurin Le Petit, reporting this unhappy event to his 
Superior, June 25th, 1738, writes as follows. “Together with 23 or 
24 Frenchmen, he (Senat) was immediately led to a prominent 
hill in the center of the village, where the savages, infuriated 
by the loss in battle of so many of their companions, attacked 
them with reproaches, insults, and clubs, and ignominiously 
stripped them of their clothing. Yet, they were left to themselves, 
so to speak, until a double pile of wood was being raised, not 
far away, and in plain view, for the purpose of burning them— 
It is certain that each and all, piously kneeling together with their 
Chaplain, chanted long and loudly many prayers—which the 
savages, from whom we learned the fact, called ‘‘a song to go 
above.” ‘They repeated the same pious hymns while they were 
being led to the two piles, or were carried thither—as was the 
case with those who were unable to walk, owing to their wounds; 
nor did they cease their singing amid the fire until they fell, 
half burned or suffocated by the flames. This sight won the ad- 
miration of the savages, so that those whom they had, on the very 
same day, scornfully called ‘“‘women” they often proclaimed to 
be men and “heroes.” ’ ’’208 

A few days later, a Frenchman and an Iroquois were captured, 
and burned. De Frontigny, also, was lost. It is said that the 
Chickasaws lost as many or more men than the French lost. 

The retreat to the boats began on the day of the fight, March 
25th, and ended at the boats on March 29th and 30th.?1 The Chick- 
asaws pursued D’Artaguette’s little force for twelve miles, the 
first day. On the second day, it was met by Montcharvaux’s force 
of Illinois Indians and a few soldiers and militia men. They, of 
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course, helped care for the wounded, and carried them ahead. 
Gayarre, in his Louisiana, Vol. I, page 484, says—“A courier was 
sent to tell Grand Pre not to come any farther on his march.?1# 
The courier met him with all the warriors of the Arkansas tribe, 
at Margot (Wolf) River, where he was waiting for the return 
of the emissary he had sent to D’Artaguette, and who had not 
returned. On hearing of the defeat of the French, he returned 
to the settlement where he commanded.” Those carrying the 
wounded probably reached the boats on March 29th, and the 
remainder of the force on March 30th. 

After the retreat began, a young Chickasaw Indian, whose 
name in the Chickasaw language meant “Humming Bird,” found 
a little French girl about five years old, left behind. Humming 
Bird took her home to his mother, and when she was old enough, 
French Nancy, as she was called, became Humming Bird’s squaw. 
She reared a large family of children and lived to be 91 years 
of age. Reverend J. C. Stuart, a missionary to the Chickasaws, 
talked with her, in 1821, and she gave him some account of her 
capture. (This story of French Nancy is taken from Mississippi 
Archives.) 


RESULT OF PooR PLANNING 


It is said that a second message from Bienville to D’Artaguette 
telling him to delay his approach to Ackia till the end of April, 
was 22 received by D’Artaguette, but the letter came too late. 
If he had decided to wait, his Indian allies would have deserted 
him. Besides he did not have food supplies sufficient for a month’s 
wait, and the force of Indians he was expecting would have made 
the question of food still more of a problem. Owing to the condi- 
tions of affairs, D’Artaguette deceived his men, for he thought 
it best to do so; and, following the advice of his officers and chiefs, 
made the attack. However, D’Artaguette may have been ambitious 
enough and courageous enough to believe that he could defeat 
the Chickasaws with his little army. 

Because of poor planning and unavoidable delays, and because 
of the unfaithful Miamis and Illinois, M. Pierre D’Artaguette, 
Chevalier of St. Louis, Major of New Orleans, and Commandant 
of the Illinois, and other officers and men died, in vain, when 
they tried to defeat a superior force of Chickasaws and Natchez. 
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BIENVILLE’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
ACKIA FAILS 


eran WORD HAD BEEN SENT to D’Artaguette, at Fort Chartres, to 
raise a force of men and meet him at Ackia by the last of March, 
Bienville still had much to do in order to get his own force ready. 
He had already met with the chiefs of the Choctaws North of 
Mobile, and they had agreed to send twelve hundred warriors.} 
The French troops plus twelve hundred Choctaws, without 
D’Artaguette’s little army, seemed enough force to defeat the 
Chickasaws decisively. ‘The Choctaws had been paid with guns, 
ammunition, and vermilion, and had been promised still more. 
However, when Bienville was back in New Orleans, M.de Salmon 
sent him word that the Choctaws were about to back down on 
their promises. Then, Bienville made the trip back to Mobile 
to meet with the Choctaws again, because there was no one else 
with whom the Choctaws would come to an agreement. When 
he left them, this time, he felt they would not fail him. 

Then, since he saw that he could not meet D’Artaguette at 
the Indian town by the end of March, he had Chevalier de Noyan 
send another message to D’Artaguette, at Fort Chartres, one thou- 
sand and fifty miles away by the Mississippi River, telling him to 
delay his approach to Ackia till the end of April.2 He himself 
lacked much of being ready to move. The boats and the equip- 
ment he had ordered in October still were not delivered in Jan- 
uary. While he waited, however, he began assembling his troops, 
and, as soon as a detachment was ready, he sent it on to Fort 
Conde, at Mobile. Finally, on March 4th, after a long wait for 
the artillery and the salt meat, which came from France, he de- 
parted for Mobile. No cannon were sent.? Chevalier de Noyan 
was left behind to bring the last four companies to Mobile, as 
soon as the rest of the wagons had gone. Because of strong winds, 
the four companies did not arrive at Mobile till March 23rd. 
On March 28th, a large boat loaded with rice, which had left 
New Orleans before Bienville left, arrived at Fort Conde. On 
account of rainy weather, one half of its cargo was lost. Since the 
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loss of the rice would cause a need for more bread, Bienville sent 
some bakers ahead to the post at Tombeckbee, through the 
Choctaw country; and wrote to de Lusser to command them to 
make more ovens, and use for biscuit all the flour they had. The 
bread would be a kind of “hard tack”’ that could be carried along, 
and would be edible for a fortnight. 


THE DEPARTURE FOR ACKIA 


On April Ist, the troops assembled from Natchez, Natchitoches, 
New Orleans and Mobile, embarked in thirty pirogues and thirty 
flat boats lined up before Fort Conde.4 Oarsmen held the flotilla 
in as good a formation as possible, till the boats were loaded, 
and-ready for departure. ‘The people of the little town had never 
seen such a stirring sight. Expeditions had left Mobile for war 
before, but none of them had been as large as this one was, or as 
important. Bienville was their hero, and no one doubted that 
he would be victorious. It was a gay occasion for all the young 
officers and most of the men. The oarsmen were not gay, but they 
went to work with a will, and the boats moved out, headed toward 
Ackia, three hundred and seventeen miles away. The lilied flag on 
the fort and the lilied flags on the boats waved in the spring breeze. 
Cannon in Fort Conde “boomed” a salute to the expedition, and 
swivel guns on the boats “banged” a salute in return. Gradually, 
the boats passed out of sight, and the people returned to their 
homes or to their occupations. Probably the Fates, however, who 
had been on-lookers, too, and knew what the outcome of the ex- 
pedition would be, went along to witness it. 

On April 23rd, the force finally arrived at Fort Tombeckbee, 
having averaged about eleven miles per day, of long hours. There, 
they were to meet the twelve hundred Choctaws, who would 
become a part of the expedition. When the force arrived, the 
bakers had only one usable oven. Three more were soon built, 
but, even then, the bread cooked sufficed only for their daily 
need. When the time came to move on up the river, they would 
carry only a three days’ supply. While waiting for the Choctaws, 
the military companies were re-organized, and another company 
of forty-five Negroes, with free Negroes as commanding officers, 
was formed. A Review of the troops was also held.’ Excluding 
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officers, there were five hundred and forty-four men, as follows: 
forty-five Grenadiers, six infantry Companies of thirty men each, 
two infantry Companies, of thirty-one men each, one hundred 
and thirty Swiss, New Orleans Militia of forty-five men, Mobile 
Militia of forty-five men, and forty-two Volunteers and Voyageurs. 


THE CHocTAw ALLIES ARRIVE, AND PLANS ARE MADE 


On April 26th, in the evening, the first Choctaw chiefs arrived 
at ‘Tombeckbee. Among them was Alibamon Mingo. The next 
morning, Bienville received them. On April 28th, the Great Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation arrived, with several other chiefs, among 
whom was Sulier Rouge (Red Shoe). Sulier Rouge was a bad 
Indian, and a trouble maker. Although he pretended to be an 
ally of the French, and a friend to them, he, also, had a treaty 
with the English, and could not be trusted. ‘That same day, Bien- 
ville laid out the fort at Post ‘Tombeckbee; and, although it rained 
almost continually, several large boats were unloaded, to be sent 
back to Mobile, before the high waters should fall. On the 29th, 
the chief of the Choctaws arrived with the rest of the chiefs. Each 
chief, when he arrived, came to greet Governor Bienville, pro- 
claimed his fidelity, praised the French, flattered Bienville and 
asked for food. Bienville reminded them that they had been® 
told to bring their own provisions; but said that he would give 
them ammunition and vermilion. The chiefs did not appear to 
resent too much his refusal of food. 

On April 30th, the Council of War condemned to death two 
soldiers guilty of mutiny; and the Swiss Company also held a 
Council, and condemned two of their men to death. These men 
had rebelled, and threatened to desert to the Chickasaws. 

On May Ist, Bienville and the chiefs agreed to meet at Oetibia, 
a little river forty miles from Fort Ttombeckbee, in fourteen days. 
On May 3rd, the forces departed, the Choctaws marching along 
the river bank, as the boats advanced.7 On May 22nd, at evening, 
the French force landed at a place about nine leagues from the 
Chickasaw town, having spent nineteen days in travelling the 
distance of forty miles between Fort ‘T'ombeckbee and the Oetibia 
River. Not all those days were spent in river travel, but the rate 
must have never been over four or five miles per day, when they 
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were using oars. Some of that distance was probably covered by 
using tow lines. The next day, a small fort was built, and earth 
works were constructed, mainly for the protection of the men 
to be left with the boats and the supplies. ‘That place is now 
called Cotton Gin Port, and the remains of the fortifications were 
visible, not so long ago. 


DEPARTURE FROM OBETIBIA 


On May 24th, taking provisions for twelve days, the two forces 
marched away toward Ackia, the French marching in a column 
of two single files, and the Choctaws marching on the flanks.’ 
Choctaws, after much persuasion, had been hired to carry sacks 
of powder and lead. (Only six hundred Choctaw warriors had 
arrived for the expedition.) On that day, the French leaders had 
no idea of a possible defeat. ‘They were anxious to get to the 
Chickasaws, as quickly as possible, and destroy them. Two days 
later, their one thought would be:—‘Get away from the Chick- 
asaws as quickly as possible, before they destroy us.” 


THE Scouts ENcIRCLE ACKIA 


On the night of May 24th, camp was made in a wood at the 
edge of a beautiful prairie, that stretched on to the Indian town, 
a few short leagues away.® That night, Red Shoe, four Choctaw 
warriors, Sieur de Lery and Sieur de Montbrun were sent to 
reconnoiter.1® Bienville sent the two Frenchmen because he did 
not trust Red Shoe. Since they did not return that night, the 
distance around the town being several leagues, the Choctaw 
chiefs became suspicious, fearing that the French might make an 
alliance with the Chickasaws, and attack them. However, the 
scouts returned at dawn, and the Choctaws were reassured. No 
sign of D’Artaguette’s force had been seen, but later, one of the 
chiefs told Bienville that one of his men had seen a great French 
trail cut from the North. When Bienville told the chief about 
D'Artaguette, his fears subsided. 

The next day, May 25th, the plan of attack had to be thrashed 
out with the Choctaw chiefs. Bienville’s orders were to attack 
the Natchez village, which some of the Natchez who had fled from 
their old home on the Mississippi had built adjacent to the 
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Chickasaw villages. ‘The Great Choctaw Chief, however, was deter- 
mined to attack Tchoukafala, for two reasons.!1 First:—there was 
much food in the village, and the Choctaws needed it. Bienville 
himself could see some logic in that plan. The French were having 
to feed the six hundred Choctaws, and they seemed hungry—all 
the time. Second:—The Great Chief, also, had lost a son and an 
uncle there, when Le Seuer with thirty Frenchmen and one thou- 
sand Choctaws had attacked that village, some time before. 
Furthermore, Tchoukafala, a strong village, was near their terri- 
tory, and gave them trouble. Bienville, however, got a promise 
from the chiefs to follow his plan, but Bienville knew, by that 
time, about how to value a Choctaw’s word. 


PRELIMINARIES TO THE ATTACK 


On May 26th, the Choctaws, painted in hideous fashion, led 
the attack in a deceptive manner, their intentions being to make 
the French attack the village they, the Choctaws, had chosen to 
attack.12 Their leaders made several turns in the woods to confuse 
the French, and led the French column within gun shot of one 
village, which fired upon the French. French officers, then, decided 
it would be best to take that village, for they thought it could not 
put up much resistance, and would not be a hazard to them after 
they had passed it. Bienville finally agreed to that, but he made the 
Choctaws promise, after many protests, that they would take the 
Natchez village next. The column, then, moved ahead a short 
distance, and stopped on a small knoll for dinner. At that time, 
it was decided that the company of Grenadiers, fifteen men from 
each of the eight companies, sixty Swiss, and forty-five Volunteers 
should be in readiness to attack by 2:00 p.m.18 

The French officers and probably Bienville thought it would be 
possible to defeat the Chickasaws without too much trouble, or 
too heavy a loss of men. Bienville was unaware that the Chickasaws 
were well prepared for him. He did not know that D’Artaguette’s 
force had been defeated and D’Artaguette himself killed. Nor did 
he know that the Chickasaws had captured D’Artaguette’s ammu- 
nition, and probably fifty guns, and would use the captured guns 
against his men. He did not know that the letters captured in 
D’Artaguette’s baggage had been translated by the English traders, 
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making his approach known two months in advance. 

No one had any idea that the English traders had taught the 
Chickasaws how to fortify their villages till they were almost 
proof against infantry attack. ‘The Indians would remain inside 
their huts and forts, and fire at the French through loop holes, 
never showing themselves. Inside their forts they had even pro- 
vided against the danger of exploding grenades by putting a 
thick cover of earth on the walkway, several feet above the ground, 
where their warriors stood to fire through the loop holes. The 
little French army was about to receive a great shock, that May 
day of 1736. 

From his elevated position, Bienville had a partial view of the 
three Indian villages, Apeony, Ackia, Tchoukafala, and he could 
see four or five English traders hurrying around among the ex- 
cited Indians. Also, he noticed that an English flag flew above one 
of the villages. That village was Apeony, where the English traders 
had their goods stored. He gave orders not to attack it, but to at- 
tack the village of Ackia.14 


AckiA Is ATTACKED 


At 2:00 p.m., commanded by Chevalier de Noyan, the French 
battalion, with flags flying and drums beating, moved out of the 
woods, crossed a small stream, and began to ascend the small ridge 
to attack. As they came within gun shot range, a murderous fire 
poured upon them from three directions. Negroes were carrying 
mantlets before the advancing troops, which an Indian arrow 
could not penetrate, but, when gun fire dropped two of them, the 
others threw down their mantlets, and fled. The company of 
Grenadiers, reaching the top of the incline, first, met the full 
fury of the concealed Indians. Two or three fortified cabins were 
taken and burned; but, when it came to crossing the open space 
to the next cabins, under the same destructive fire, there were 
not enough men left for the charge. A remnant of the Grenadiers, 
a few officers, and a few soldiers were all who were left to attack, 
and they could not be driven from their shelter to certain death. 
Chevalier de Noyan and four officers fell wounded, at the same 
moment. ‘he Aide, whom de Noyan sent to rally the soldiers, 
was killed, and that increased still more the panic. Finally, de 
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Noyan got word to Bienville that if help were not sent, or “re- 
treat’’ sounded, none of them would be left alive.15 


THE RETREAT 


Bienville saw the critical state of affairs, and saw, also, that the 
Chickasaw villages to the north were getting ready to send re- 
inforcements to the attacked village. Therefore, he sent Beau- 
champ, with eighty men, to protect the retreat, and carry back 
the wounded. This, Beauchamp accomplished, only with serious 
loss.16 As the French drew back, the Choctaws, who had kept under 
cover during the fight, and had spent most of the time howling, 
came up, and began firing into the Chickasaw huts; but Chickasaw 
gun fire dropped twenty-two Choctaw warriors in their tracks; 
and the others retreated in panic, reaching safety before the 
Chickasaws could re-load their muskets, and fire another volley. 
The fight had lasted from 2:00 p.m. till 5:00 p.m. The next morn- 
ing, the French saw the bodies of their wounded and dead who 
had been left behind, impaled upon the stakes of the Chickasaw 
fort. 

After the retreat of the French and the Choctaws back to the 
friendly forest, from which they had marched away that morning, 
the usual lull that follows all battles lay over the scene. ‘There 
was yet almost an hour of bright day light. While the French 
cared for their wounded, the hungry, disgruntled Choctaws were 
more silent than usual. All of the Chickasaws of the three villages 
came out of their houses and forts, and went over the ground 
where the invading force had been, to see what they could find, 
keeping an eye on the French force in the distance. A sizable num- 
ber of guns and some ammunition had already been collected. 
Meantime, hushi buebaha, the mocking bird, sang on as usual, 
as though there had never been a war, or a battle, or a death, 
and the earth were yet the paradise it once had been.17 


4 


REASON FOR THE DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH 


Little military ability had been shown in that fight, either by 
Bienville or by his officers. To send men out in the open to 
attack an enemy whom they could not see was literally murder 
of those men. If all the French and Swiss had been as brave as 
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lions, their bravery would have availed little. The attack should 
have been made only after the Chickasaws had been blasted out 
of their concealed position with artillery. However, because of 
somebody’s carelessness back in France, the artillery had not 
been sent. Actually because of that, the fight was lost from the 
beginning. 

‘There were some brave men in the French force that day, even 
if others were not. Grondel, wounded five times, fell near an 
Indian hut. When the French saw that the Chickasaws were pre- 
paring to scalp him, a sergeant and four men went to rescue 
him. All five were shot down. Then, Regnisse, a strong man, ran 
to help him, and carried him to safety, escaping unhurt. Grondel, 
however, received his sixth wound. Bienville wanted to promote 
Regnisse that day, but Regnisse refused to be promoted, saying 
that he could neither read nor write. He said, also, that any of 
the Grenadiers would have done the same. The Grenadiers put 
his name at the head of their company roster, and called him 
“The First of the Grenadiers.” After many months, Grondel 
recovered from his wounds. Regnisse was given a gratuity of six 
hundred livres, by the Minister of Marine, and promised the 
Cross of St. Louis, for his bravery.18 


DEFEAT Is ACKNOWLEDGED BY BIENVILLE 


As night drew near, the French began to cut down trees, and 
throw them so as to make a brush work fortification, in case the 
Chickasaws should attack. There was not much sleep in the 
French camp, that night, though the Chickasaws did not attack. 
If they had attacked the demoralized French force, there is no 
doubt that they would have destroyed it. The Choctaws would 
have saved themselves by desertion. However, the Chickasaws 
stood silent and alert in their strongholds, leaving the French 
to take whatever initiative they chose. All Bienville could do was 
to retreat.19 He could not attack again without cannon. ‘The 
many wounded, the scarcity of provisions, he having been forced, 
after all, to feed the Choctaws to hold them; the fear that the 
Choctaws might desert him at any moment made retreat neces- 
sary; and a quick retreat at that. If the Tombigbee River dropped 
too quickly, he would have to travel over land; and a retreat 
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worried by Chickasaws and Natchez, would convert his defeat into 
disaster. 


DEPARTURE TO THE BOATS 


On the next day, an hour before noon, retreat to the boats 
began, the men marching in a column of two single files as they 
had come, the wounded being carried on rude litters. J. F. H. 
Claiborne says that the retreat to the boats was along the ridge 
that ‘Tupelo, Mississippi is partly built upon. The camp the first 
night of the retreat was made almost inside the present Tupelo. 
For years after that retreat, parts of equipment the retreating 
army had dropped were found there. Choctaw Chief Red Shoe 
wanted to desert the French, but the Great Choctaw Chief would 
not allow it. That day, they travelled a distance of only four and 
one half miles.2° ‘There were not enough litter bearers for the 
wounded, who probably numbered sixty-nine. 

The Choctaws were sullen. They wanted Tchoukafala taken, 
but the French would not attack it. ‘They wanted food which 
was stored there, and they had not got it; and they were hungry. 
They knew as well as the French did that it would have been 
an easy matter to defeat the Chickasaws, if artillery had been 
brought along; and the French had promised to bring artillery. 
One other fact was certain, too—the Choctaws had never had 
any serious intentions of dying in order to help the French defeat 
the Chickasaws. 

The following day, May 28th, Bienville finally got each Choctaw 
chief to furnish men to carry one litter, and progress was better. 
On May 29th, they arrived at the river and the boats, having 
lost two men, who had died from their wounds. Since the river 
was falling rapidly, they embarked at once, for Bienville feared 
that the heavy boats would run aground in low water, and stick 
fast. Low water caused the use of axes to clear away trees lying 
high enough in the water to block passage of its heavy boats. 

Thirty French and twenty Swiss were left at Post ‘Tombeckbee 
to construct the fort by the plans Bienville had made. At ‘Tomes, 
Bienville heard from an Indian that D’Artaguette’s force had 
been defeated, and D’Artaguette himself killed. At Mobile the 
next day, Diron D’Artaguette verified the report of his brother’s 
death. 
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One report says the little French Army lost thirty-two men 
killed and sixty-nine wounded. Another report says that the 
casualties totalled one hundred and twenty-five. At that time, the 
total number of fighting men in French Louisiana was small, and 
some good men were lost, whom it would be hard to replace. 
Also, much equipment and supplies prepared and collected for 
the expedition, at great expense, were gone.?2 The expedition 
had been a total failure. 

Bienville had intended to destroy the Chickasaws, and make 
an example of them to the surrounding Indian tribes. Instead, 
the Chickasaws had made an example of the French, and it would 
take a mighty effort by the French to overcome that defeat. Bien- 
ville had planned an expedition against Indians who would fight 
with bows and arrows. However, he had had a fight with Indian 
riflemen who kept out of sight, and shot his men down, with prac- 
tically no loss to themselves. Artillery was the difference between 
victory and defeat, and the French did not have the difference 
to use. There had been some unavoidable delays, but no one 
wanted excuses. Victory was what Bienville had promised, and 
his boasting was hard to forgive. He knew what the King and his 
Ministers would think, and he knew what his enemies would say. 
All he could do was to plan another expedition for both vengeance 
and extermination. Now, there was more reason than ever for 
destroying the Chickasaws. The next time, he would make his 
plans so carefully that it would be impossible to fail. 
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ATTEMPT BY THE FRENCH TO DESTROY 
THE CHICKASAWS BY AN EXPEDITION 
TTHROUGH FORT ASSUMPTION 


Avrrer THE DEFEAT of the French at Ackia by the Chickasaw 
Indians, in May, 1736, the principal matter of importance in 
French Louisiana was the restoration of the prestige the French 
had lost. The King and his Ministers, also, saw the seriousness 
of the situation, and knew that the Chickasaws must be conquered 
or destroyed, regardless of the cost.1 As soon as Bienville was back 
in New Orleans, he had begun to plan another campaign. By his 
recent defeat, he had learned what kind of campaign would be 
necessary to defeat the Chickasaws, and he wrote to the Minister 
of Marine, stating what he must have in the way of troops, 
artillery, and supplies. 

For one thing, he must have better troops. To fight a battle 
with such men as he had in the last expedition had forced his 
officers to sacrifice themselves in trying to lead soldiers who would 
not be led. Many of the men were small, not over five feet tall, 
and their morale, if they ever had any morale, was gone. Ex-con- 
victs, who had passed under the lash for theft, cared nothing for 
the honor of France. Also, he must have artillery and bombs to 
break in the roofs of the forts.? 

In 1737, Deverge and Broutin, engineers, were sent to explore 
the best route into the Chickasaw country, 1.e., the route by which 
an army could be led into it. Deverge would work eastward from 
the Mississippi River toward Ackia, to try to find a route from 
St. Francis, and Broutin would work northward from Mobile, 
along the Tombigbee River and through the Choctaw Country.? 
In that same year, Bienville harassed the Chickasaws by paying 
war parties of the Choctaws and the Illinois to destroy their crops, 
seize the supplies the English traders were sending them, and 
to worry them in every way possible. 

In 1738, Deverge and Broutin brought back maps and reports 
of their explorations. Deverge’s route from the Mississippi River 
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by the way of the Hyazous (Yazoo) River was selected by Bien- 
ville as the route to use. That route would be from St. Francis 
down the Mississippi to the mouth of the Yazoo, up the Yazoo 
to the mouth of the Tallahatchie, and up the Tallahatchie as 
far as boats could go. The rest of the way would be over land to 
Ackia. That route would be a most difficult one, and Deverge 
was honest and conscientious enough to say that he doubted the 
correctness of the distances shown on his maps. Both engineers 
secured much of their information from the surrounding Indian 
tribes, and they knew that the Indians would make mistakes. 
The engineers could not penetrate far into the Chickasaw terri- 
tory in safety. However, Bienville went ahead to plan his cam- 
paign from the Mississippi River, and officers, engineers, and 
troops were sent up to the mouth of the St. Francis River, to 
build sheds to shelter men and supplies that would be sent there. 
‘This place was called Fort St. Francis.* Fort St. Francis was located 
near the present Helena, Arkansas. Just across the Mississippi 
from Fort St. Francis were both Chickasaw and Choctaw terri- 
tories. The dividing line between the two territories came to the 
Mississippi at that point. The Chickasaws, from their territory 
along the river, watched closely all French movements. 

Later, however, officers and engineers in the field, after a study 
of transportation conditions by both land and water, decided, in 
1739, that it would be best to build a fort at the Fourth Prud- 
homme Bluff, near the mouth of Margot (Wolf) River, and 
make the campaign from that fort.5 ‘That bluff is now called the 
Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, and the city of Memphis stands upon a 
part of it. 

All of 1738 was spent in making preparations for the campaign. 
Forces from the North and the West, as well as from the South, 
had to be got in readiness. New France would send its quota of 
men, and France would send both infantry and artillery. Collec- 
tion of draft animals and construction of long boats to convey the 
large part of the force from New Orleans to the base to be used 
had to be begun.® 

On June 8, 1739, infantry, artillery, and supplies from France 
arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi. However, it took six days 
for the ships to arrive at New Orleans. Navigation of the Passes 
at that time was not always easy.?7 After a rest in New Orleans, the 
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troops would proceed to Fort Assumption. That trip up the 
Mississippi to the fort, in long boats, would take almost as much 
time, as the trip from Europe, and would be harder on the men. 
Meantime, Fort Assumption was being built on the site chosen at 
Fourth Prudhomme Bluff. Work on the fort probably began in 
the early summer, and was finished on August 15, 1739. Since the 
fort was finished on Assumption Day, the fort was called Fort 
Assumption.$ 

The fort was probably located in and on the bluff at or near 
the east end of the present Harahan Bridge. Old citizens have re- 
called the appearance of the bluff there before the Frisco Bridge 
was built. A picture of that bridge and the bluff, taken in May 
1894, seems to show the semblance of benches in the face of the 
bluff. A sketch of Fort Pickering, 1863-65, shows a ravine which 
would be near the east end of the three bridges now built. Then, 
a roadway ran down that ravine, and along the foot of the bluff 
as far as the south end of the present De Soto Park. A roadway 
also lay in the ravine now a part of Illinois Street. ‘The Diarist with 
the French Marines says the fort was three-fourths of a league 
south of the mouth of Margot (Wolf) River.® 

According to the Diarist (some writers think he was Sieur 
Bache) , the fort was built as follows: Beginning at the foot of 
the bluff, a wide bench or shelf one hundred and forty feet long, 
evidently in a North-South line, was cut straight back into the face 
of the bluff. At the back of that bench, an upward slope was cut. 
From the top of that slope another bench was cut straight into the 
bluff. From the back of that bench another upward slope was 
cut. Then, from that slope to the top of the bluff, bench and slope, 
bench and slope were alternately cut until the top of the bluff 
was reached. ‘There were seven benches and seven slopes. If the 
bluff at that point was fifty-six feet high, each slope could have 
been eight feet high.!° 

The various detachments quartered on the benches in the fort 
had cooking places right at hand; for in the center of the benches, 
from top to bottom of the fort, ovens were scooped out, and 
bakeries were built. The “Regular” soldiers were quartered on 
the benches on the right side, and the Swiss and Colonial troops, 
and various stores occupied the left side. ‘The remainder of the 
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force, including the Canadians and the Indians, were quartered 
outside the fort. 

The fort extended some distance eastward from the top of the 
bluff. In the east wall were three bastions. In the wall at the foot 
of the bluff, next to the river, were two half bastions. No mention 
is made of a roof over the fort, but the ovens, of course, were 
covered. Cooking had to go on, even when it rained. Troops 
quartered on the benches used tents. One hundred tents were 
brought along for the soldiers alone, i.e., from New Orleans. No 
mention is made of what tentage the Northern troops had, or used. 
Near the edge of the bluff, from a high flag pole, flew the lilied 
flag of France. Troops coming from Canada and the Illinois 
Country, and troops coming from New Orleans and the Gulf 
Coast would be looking for that flag, for it would mean an end 
of part of their wearisome journey. 

In August, Chevalier de Noyan came, with troops from New 
Orleans. La Buissonniere came from Fort Chartres with troops, 
who became the fort garrison. M. de Longueuil, with one hundred 
and ninety Canadians and three hundred Indians from Canada 
arrived at the fort, near the middle of October. Lieutenants 
Celoron and St. Laurents came with a company of Cadets from far 
away Montreal and Quebec.14 

The Iroquois Indians were among the first arrivals at the Fourth 
Prudhomme Bluff, and it became their task to assign each incom- 
ing group of Indians to a camp site. (The Canadians and the 
Indians were quartered in a group on the left side of the fort, 
reaching around to the river.) ‘The Canadians probably lived in 
tents and log houses, and the Indians lived in huts, wigwams, 
tepees and shelters of various kinds. To assign some of these 
Indians to a camp site that pleased them may have been a difficult 
matter; but the Iroquois were pretty intelligent Indians, and 
seemed to have no great trouble. However, when they went to 
assign a group of Indians to a camping place, they always had them 
smoke the pipe of peace, first. ‘To do that caused no trouble, and 
probably did good. Some of the Indian chiefs had brought their 
squaws along. There may have been some Indian children along, 
too. La Salle’s party, which explored the Mississippi River, in 
1682, had ten Indian women and three Indian children in it. 
The Arkansas Indians, however, assigned themselves to a camp 
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site, a quarter of a mile from the others, probably over near the 
present Pennsylvania Street or in the ravine, where a road now 
leads to President Island. The Arkansas were wild and savage, 
and did not intend to be hemmed in by a lot of strange Indians. 


A Lonc WAIT FOR THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 


While they were waiting for M. de Noailles to arrive from 
France, who would command the expedition, engineers and 
pioneers were trying to locate a road to Ackia. The first route 
chosen was abandoned because it would have rivers too wide to 
bridge, and much swampy land that could not be transformed 
into a usable road. Then, they tried another route, and it, too, 
was abandoned. Engineers wanted a usable short route. ‘There- 
fore, they kept probing the wilderness, filled with streams and 
swamps, and such land would not do for a military road in the 
winter time. They must have been looking for a route between 
the Mississippi River and the present Memphis Air Port, and 
were trying to pass through a country filled with swamps and 
streams, when they could have gone around that kind of country 
on high land, farther North, with few streams to be crossed.1? 
While they searched, Indian parties went out, and ran into Chick- 
asaw parties, and the best party won. ‘The Chickasaws resented 
this force of French and Indians which was coming to destroy 
them, and fought them wherever they found them, if the paney 
were not too large. 

Since there was no Commander-in-Chief at the fort, as yet, a 
great many Indians did as they pleased. Meantime, there was 
much malaria, and the troops from the North suffered from it. 
Parties of Indians came and went, some of them to Ackia, and 
returned, bringing back proof of their having been there. An 
Indian had no trouble, to speak of, in travelling to Ackia, but 
the small parties of Indians that came and went were not looking 
for a route that could be made into a military road. ‘They prob- 
ably went one way, and returned another, often turning aside 
to kill game for food. 

On November 3rd, one hundred Iroquois, fifty Missouris, and 
twenty-five Illinois went out to see the lay of the land, so to speak. 
The Iroquois went to the East, the Missouris went South, and 
the Illinois went into the interior. The Illinois never returned. 
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The Chickasaws had an old debt to settle with the Illinois, and 
these twenty-five Illinois either paid a part of it, or deserted, and 
returned to their homes. 

November had come, and the Commanding officer had not yet 
arrived at Fort Assumption. M. de Noailles had been appointed 
by the King to be Commander of the expedition, “Because,” said 
the King, “‘he has the talent and the experience necessary to com- 
mand.” A man of ability and experience would conduct this ex- 
pedition.13 De Noailles had arrived in New Orleans, from France, 
on June 14th, but there was a delay because of boats, supplies, 
and artillery. Boats had to be built for the expedition, and it took 
time as well as skilled workmanship to construct them. Also, when 
De Noailles arrived, fifty of his men were hospitalized with scurvy, 
developed during the long sea voyage. By July 25th, sixty men 
had died, and one hundred and forty were in hospitals. Nearly all 
the sick who entered a hospital were carried out dead. 


THE FRENCH REGULARS DEPART FOR Fort ASSUMPTION 


Since disease was as dangerous as Indian warfare, Governor 
Bienville and Commander de Noailles decided it was best to get 
the men away from the city, where contagious disease was so 
prevalent; and a convoy of eleven boats left New Orleans for 
Fort Assumption, on July 27th. The soldiers would not escape 
sickness, however. July, August and September were hot months, 
and the men would suffer much from malaria and fevers, during 
the trip to the fort. ‘The companies of soldiers in the first convoy 
left twenty-seven men in hospitals. On August 8th, another convoy 
of ten boats departed. ‘I'wenty-four miles from New Orleans, 
four officers and fifteen men were left behind, too sick to travel. 
On September 2nd, the convoy which carried Commander de 
Noailles departed. De Noailles’ boat had a cabin in the center of 
it that would hold eight or ten men. That boat had ten Negro 
oarsmen in front, and six soldier oarsmen in the rear. One officer 
of artillery and four soldiers died, after one day’s illness. Governor 
Bienville, with the last convoys, left New Orleans on September 
Fats 

The boats were forty feet long, nine feet wide, and four feet 
deep. Their load capacity was twelve tons. Eight oarsmen on each 
side of the boat toiled as hard as did the galley slaves of ancient 
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Rome and Carthage. The ancients probably would have had 
two sets of oars on each side of these boats. The boats had one 
sail which could be used, when the wind was favorable. 


Tue Trip oF DE NoarLies’ Last Convoy To Fort AssUMPTION 


The men who brought these long boats up the river from New 
Orleans to the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff were mighty men. Rowing 
“up hill’ all the way against a strong current, these Canadian, 
Coureur de Bois, Negro, and Indian oarsmen averaged 10 to 
12 miles per day; and they were about as tough an outfit as ever 
dipped an oar. They also, “rowed, and sang, and cursed, and died.” 
“Yellow Jack” and “May Laria”’ were passengers on some of 
the boats. Many a sand bar left behind them had on it a new grave. 
Their days began at dawn, or earlier, and ended at sunset or 
later. 

Some days, the place where they camped at night was not out of 
sight of the place they had left at dawn. When they came to a 
place, where the current was so swift they could not row through 
it, they got out the tow lines, and pulled the boats through any- 
how. These oarsmen conquered 700 miles of the second largest 
river on earth, but toil and hardship were so commonplace to 
men of that time that their deeds and their glory have gone 
unsung. 

A young French officer in command of one boat in de Noailles’ 
convoy, kept.a diary of that convoy’s trip up to Fort Assumption. 
He was an intelligent officer, a close observer, and possessed of 
a keen sense of humor. Below are a few of the entries taken from 
his diary.15 

September 4th: Cut loose at break of day. Left nine soldiers 
too sick to travel; buried one. 

September 7th: Left at sunrise. A boat had one board broken 
in its side. Repaired it, and proceeded. Lost a half barrel of salt. 

September 9th: Left at day break; buried two soldiers. 

September 23rd: Buried one man. Inspection of troops in line 
showed 36 men unfit for duty. Could not land at night, because of 
mud; slept in the boats. 

September 24th: One officer, 20 Musketeers, and all the Negroes 
got the boats loose in four or five hours. 
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September 25th to 29th: At Fort Natchez. Rested. Lost four 
men, there. 

September 30th: Departed at day break. Later in the morning, 
heard cannon at the fort boom a salute to Governor Bienville, 
whose convoy was only a few leagues behind us. 

October 2nd: Oarsmen fought swift current, most of the day. 
Used a sail, some of the time. Head boat tied up at 4:00 P.m., to 
await the others. Three boats came into camp at 9:00 o’clock. 
Five came in about midnight. 

October 4th: Ran into an eddy, which came near swamping all 
the boats. 

October 6th: Departed at 4:00 a.m. Had to use tow lines. 

October 12th: Crews had to land and tow their boats through 
swift places again. Had to sleep in boats, that night. 

October 13th and 14th: Had to use tow lines both days. 

October 16th: One boat hit a submerged stump, and broke a 
plank in its side. Ropes passed under the boat kept it from sink- 
ing. Unloaded the boat, and repaired it in a few hours. Made 
camp, that night, at the end of a long island called “Isle a la tete 
des morts.”’ (The Island with the heads of the dead.) 

October 23rd: Governor Bienville’s convoy caught up with us. 
He wanted to take on some Arkansas Indians, near Fort St. 
Francis. 

October 26th: Several of our boats which had been delayed 
caught up with us at 5:00 a.m., after travelling most of the night. 
We delayed our departure till 8:00 a.m. 

October 27th: Departed one hour before day. 

November 3rd: At Fort St. Francis, learned that seventeen men 
had been buried there. We left seven men behind, too sick to 
travel. 

On November 10th, a sentry on his boat at Fort Assumption 
probably shouted:—“‘Corporal of the Guard, Post No. X!’’ When 
the Corporal came running, the sentry pointed down the river, 
and said: ‘““There they come.” An officer of the Guard looked 
through a telescope, and recognized the ensign of the Commander. 
The boats were coming in through the Grand Channel, at long 
intervals, i.e., the river between President Island and the shore 
where the Government Fleet Buildings are. Soon, the drums were 
beat, and troops fell in under arms, to honor the Commander of 
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the expedition. One boat of this convoy did not arrive till mid- 
night. Sixteen men on it, too sick to rise, were carried to the 
hospital. 


THE INDIAN CHIEFS GREET THE WHITE CHIEFS 


The next day, all the Indian chiefs, arrayed in their best, and 
adorned with paint and feathers, came to greet Commander 
de Noailles, and inquired most felicitously about his health. 
‘Then, they praised the French, and flattered him; and promised 
that they would never desert, but would remain till the last gun 
was fired. Such conduct on the part of the Indians was always 
deserving of drinks and presents, and the treats were always on the 
house. De Noailles furnished both. 

On November 14th, a sentry probably called the Corporal of 
the Guard, again; and, when the Corporal came running, the 
sentry pointed down the river, and said:—‘“There ‘he’ comes.” 
This was Governor Bienville’s convoy, the last one. As the Gover- 
nor’s boat drew near the landing, all the Indians, gathered on the 
bluff and below it, saluted the Governor of French Louisiana, 
by firing off their muskets, long and loud. 

For the next few days, the Governor was a very busy man; 
but all the chiefs, with their warriors, came to greet him, never- 
theless. When a chief could get to the Governor, he inquired 
as to his health, praised the French, flattered him, and promised 
to be faithful. After such a speech by a chief, all of his followers 
fell to singing and dancing, and howling and whining, to show 
that they thoroughly endorsed every word their chief had said. 
Then, there had to be presents and drinks for all, and the Gover- 
nor furnished them. 


THE INDIAN FORCES 


There, on the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, where the the city of 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee now stands, were assembled by the French 
twenty-four hundred Indians, warriors from many tribes in the 
present North America. These Indians were savages, in the fullest 
sense of the word, on their way to destroy one small tribe which 
had defied the Governor of French Louisiana. That tribe had most 
of its warriors in their town of Ackia, once located three miles 
northwest of the present town of Tupelo, Mississippi. Each of 
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those savages with the French force anticipated the pleasure of 
taking at least one Chickasaw scalp; but more than three fourths 
of them would be disappointed. There were probably not more 
than five hundred Chickasaw warriors in their town, awaiting 
the doom this army was preparing to bring them. This was the 
largest army that had ever been assembled in the Mississippi 
Valley, and the small Chickasaw tribe could have felt pride in 
knowing that their valor was rated so highly. However, dread may 
have temporarily replaced any such thought. Indians in this ex- 
pedition included warriors from the Iroquois, the Miamis, the 
Zornontons, the Arkansas, the Kaskagyags, the Chaquetas, the 
Illinois, the Paultomatis, the Sultows, the Macconons, the Petits 
Ossaguez, the Onabenakays, the Missouris, the Metchigarmins, 
the Kaskaskias, the Chaonons, the Anniez, the Oriotonons, the 
Gayoznonens, the Oniatonons, the Moskontings, the Onneyots, 
the Algonkins, and probably warriors from two or three dozen 
other tribes. Indians who had never known the meaning of dis- 
cipline, as French soldiers had been taught it, who could not 
understand the white man’s language, and who could not under- 
stand why so much time was taken up in waiting till all prepara- 
tions had been completed, were hard to control. Ability to con- 
trol so many savages from so many tribes was almost equal to the 
ability of a wild animal trainer. Governor Bienville could not 
tame them, but he and his officers, with the chief’s help, could 
control them reasonably well. 


MARKING TIME 


Probably, soon after the arrival of Commander de Noailles, a 
Review of the entire force was held. ‘That Review must have 
been a picturesque sight, with uniformed French “Regulars,” 
Cadets, Colonials, Canadians, and painted Indian warriors. Among 
the Canadians were Coureurs de Bois and Voyageurs. On this bluff 
sixty-one years later and, again, one hundred and twenty-three 
years later, troops have passed many times in Review. Many times 
that area has resounded to the tread of marching feet, and the roll 
of cannon and caisson; but time has moved on, and French and 
Indians come no more. 

When the Commander-in-Chief arrived, the expedition should 
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have been ready to advance against the Indian town, within 
thirty days, at the most. ‘The approach of winter meant the ap- 
proach of the rainy season, and all military operations are hindered 
by rain and mud. However, when de Noailles arrived, no route 
for a military road had been found. In trying to find a short 
route, searchers had also found a land full of swamps and streams. 
Several routes had been explored, and abandoned. Before the 
route seekers began their searching, the distance from the Fourth 
Bluff to Ackia was thought to be about one half what it actually 
was. 

Later, Chickasaw captives brought back to the fort told the 
French that an army with equipment and supplies, using their 
trail or road could cover the distance from the fort to Ackia in 
eight or nine days. However, the captives were killed, when they 
should have been taken by the engineers to show the route to 
their town. On March 9, 1740, Mayatabe, said he could make the 
round trip from the fort to Ackia in twelve days, bringing back 
the head Chickasaw chiefs with him. Celoron’s force returned 
from Ackia to the fort in five or six days. The remnants of 
D’Artaguette’s little army made the trip back to the mouth of 
Wolf River in four and five days. ‘The French had only to make 
a road over the shortest route usable. However, to find that 
route which could be used seemed to be an impossible task. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN FROM Fort ASSUMPTION 


When the French and their Indian allies had been assembled 
at Fort Assumption, this would be the plan of the campaign.'6 
After a road had been cut out to the Chickasaw town, a supply 
depot would be built on that road at a point about halfway 
between Fort Assumption and Ackia. Then, supplies, stores, 
ammunition, and everything needed for the attack on the town 
would be assembled at the depot. When the advance should begin, 
and the army was within two days’ march of the Indian town, a 
large force of Canadians and Indians would be sent ahead to 
surround it, to prevent the Chickasaws’ escape. ‘Then, the “regu- 
lars’ and the Colonial troops would attack, using artillery to 
batter down the forts and the fortified houses. Fifty Marine sharp- 
shooters would be stationed at intervals to shoot into the loop 
holes from which the Chickasaws were firing. Finally, when the 
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houses and the forts were flying to pieces around the Chickasaws, 
and they attempted to flee, the surrounding Canadians and In- 
dians woud destroy them. If any should be allowed to surrender, 
they would be taken to New Orleans, and sold into slavery, as the 
Natchez Indians had been sold. Thus, the Chickasaws would be 
destroyed, and their destruction would be a warning to all the 
surrounding obstinate tribes. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ROUTE SEARCHERS 


The route searchers seemed to think that to get to Ackia it was 
only necessary to descend the hills south of the fort into Non- 
connah Creek bottom, cross that bottom, and continue in a direc- 
tion nearly southeast. In the first place, they never knew the 
exact direction from their fort to Ackia. Some of them still had 
an idea of reaching it by the Tallahatchie River in a route Bien- 
ville had chosen as the route to use. ‘That was an indirect route 
by way of the Yazoo River, much out of the way. To follow the 
route or trail that led away from the mouth of Margot (Wolf) 
River, three fourths of a league north of the fort was absurd. 
That route, they must have thought, never led to Ackia. It led 
to the east. Ackia was southeast of the fort, and could not be 
reached by travelling eastward. 

That trail did lead eastward for some distance, but, after pass- 
ing the present Collierville, ‘Tennessee, it crossed over into Mis- 
sissippi, and came on a broad ridge west of Mount Pleasant. 
Following that ridge, it gradually turned a little more to the south- 
east. After passing the present Ashland, Mississippi, it dipped 
sharply to the southeast. After passing the present Ripley, it 
turned nearly due south. From Ripley, a trail ran nearly due 
south to Pontotoc. However, the ridge that we have followed 
passed near the present towns of Dumas, Blue Springs, and 
Sherman. Ackia was only a few miles from Sherman. Not far from 
Blue Springs the trail turned southeast to Ackia.17 

Some of this force who had been with D’Artaguette, in 1736, 
told the searchers: ‘‘Hold farther to the north.” They meant what 
they said. The searchers were probably searching south of Non- 
connah Creek. That advice was not followed until it was too late. 
When the Commanders of the expedition were just about ready 
to give up the campaign against Ackia, and return home, the 
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PREPARATIONS MADE TO TORTURE THEM 


trail was found, on high ground, which should have been found 
and used, months before. 


SMALL GROUPS OF ForT INDIANS Visit ACKIA 


Until the main body of the French force arrived, there were 
many skirmishes betwen the Chickasaws and the fort Indians. 
When the French force became so much larger, the Chickasaws 
became more careful. After that, the fort Indians, in small groups, 
made many trips to Ackia. ‘They approached it and lay concealed, 
awaiting an opportunity to kill or capture some of the Chickasaws. 
Sometimes the Chickasaws spied those lying in wait, and put them 
to flight. ‘The fort Indians, occasionally brought back prisoners, 
or a scalp, or a warrior’s heart, or a horse’s tail, as proof they had 
been to Ackia. They, also, stole or killed all the English traders’ 
horses that strayed away from the Indian town. 

On November 25th, some Indians brought back to the fort three 
Chickasaw captives, a man and two women, and led them into 
the presence of Governor Bienville, where they were made to sing 
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and dance for the whole assembly. The Governor kept the younger 
woman, who was only a girl, to be a servant for Madame de Noyan, 
and sent the other two back with the Iroquois. The Priests fol- 
lowed the Iroquois, and begged them not to burn the captives. 
The Iroquois, who had little use for the Priests, promised that 
they would not burn them, but they gave the man to the Missouris, 
and the woman to the Zornontons.1§ 


EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ‘TORTURE 


The Missouris placed their prisoner upon two deer skins, built 
three fires to protect him from the cold, then, sang and danced 
around him, most of the night, occasionally throwing themselves 
upon him, and biting him on the thighs, to keep him awake, 
assuring him that they would tie him to the stake in the morning. 
He made no outcry because of the punishment. At the same time, 
he must have been suffering because of an Indian arrow stuck in 
his side. The next day, at nine o’clock, he was tied to the stakes, 
and tortured for three hours, with bars of red hot irons applied 
to his naked body, till he died. 

The woman, also, was tortured. Her hands were tied to a vine 
swinging loose, but her feet remained free, and she could move 
away from her torturers a short distance. After several hours of 
torture, with red hot irons applied to her naked body, she was 
still alive. Since she died slowly, the savages became impatient, 
and scalped her alive. Then, they quartered her body, and threw it, 
bit by bit, into the fire. That night, around nine o’clock, the whole 
camp was alarmed by loud shouts and volleys of gun fire. ‘The com- 
pany on guard made a hurried investigation, and found that the 
Zornontons, who had killed the Chickasaw woman, were simply 
following an old tribal custom of making loud noises, in order 
to drive away from their camp the evil spirit of the woman they 
had killed.?® 


THE CHICKASAWS ASK FOR PEACE IN VAIN 


The assembling of such a large army at the Fourth Bluff dis- 
mayed the Chickasaws. Their scouts along the river, North and 
South of the fort, saw long boat after long boat pass loaded with 
French Marines, Cadets, Southern Colonial troops, Northern 
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Habitants, Canadians, Coureurs de Bois (Runners of the Forest) , 
Voyageurs, Indians, and Negroes coming to destroy their tribe. 
When a boat carrying artillery was opposite the scout, who stood on 
the high bluff like an Indian done in stone, an artillery man 
thoughtfully drew back the canvas to show the cannon. When 
that convoy had passed, it may have taken all day, if it came from 
New Orleans, a scout departed for Ackia, to tell the chiefs about 
it. Since so many convoys came, the chiefs felt the impending 
danger, and held a Council to decide what to do. After prolonged 
discussion, they agreed that discretion is the better part of valor, 
though they must have disliked to admit it; and decided to ask the 
French for peace. 

The Chickasaws, however, were afraid to send a delegation of 
chiefs to meet with the French officers, for they thought the strange 
Indians would kill their chiefs before they even arrived at the 
fort. Therefore, they did the next best thing they knew—asked for 
peace in a way Indians had asked for peace, from time immemo- 
rial, without danger to those who went to ask it. On November 
27th, Chickasaw Indians came as near the fort as they dared, and 
left symbols to show that they wanted peace with the French 
Nation. A reed or a cane was stuck straight up in the ground, and 
a piece of cloth was stuck through it. The cloth was in the shape 
of a pouch, and was filled with tobacco. At the top of the cane 
was an ear of corn. Beneath was a bear skin. All were enclosed 
by a circle marked out on the ground. This was the Indians’ in- 
terpretation of the symbols. The ear of corn means “We want 
to eat bread with you.” The tobacco means ‘““We want to smoke 
the pipe of peace with you.” The bear skin means ““We want to 
sleep under the same roof with you.” In other words, ‘“The Chick- 
asaw ‘Tribe desires to be at peace with the French.” 

The French ignored the request for peace; for, soon, their army 
would take the field against this arrogant tribe, which had defied 
Governor Bienville and the great King of France. ‘That army 
would carry symbols far more powerful than an ear of corn, a 
pouch of tobacco, or a bear skin. Rifles, grenades, mortars, and 
cannon would be their symbols and when their symbols spoke, the 
Chickasaws would -have no trouble interpreting their meaning. 
Such symbols would bring peace, when all other symbols had 
failed. When the French campaign was over, the Chickasaws 
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would all be dead, or slaves for the remainder of their lives. ‘They 
had waited too long with their peace proposals. ‘Thus reasoned the 
over-confident French. 


MILITARY PLANS AND PROBLEMS 


Chevalier de Noyan was to build the supply depot about half 
way between Fort Assumption and Ackia, when a route to Ackia 
had been found. The present Ashland, Mississippi is surrounded 
by terrain which would have afforded a good location for a 
depot and an army base. 

As yet, a military road, food supplies sufficient for the campaign 
to and from Ackia, means of transportation, and the health 
of the troops, all were problems. Over in France, the expedition 
may have seemed an easy matter. There, in the field, the difficulties 
assumed mountainous proportions, growing greater, from day to 
day. Many campaigns in the history of all past wars, have failed 
because of long supply lines. Supply lines must be kept open, 
with a flow of supplies over them. Draft animals being driven up 
the west bank of the Mississippi from Natchitoches and from 
St. Francis had not arrived. Forty-four carts and fifty light wagons, 
in which supplies and baggage had to be moved, sat waiting. 
Cannon and mortars had to be moved, too, and there were twenty- 
eight of them. Every day conditions seemed to grow worse. 

Beside carrying all the necessary supplies for the attack on 
Ackia, a good many bushels of corn would have to be carried 
along to feed the draft animals. ‘That feed would only be so much 
more additional weight, but it was as necessary to carry that as 
it was to carry food for the men. No feed for the animals, no 
campaign against Ackia. However, to get the grain for the draft 
animals was a problem. It was hardly possible to keep enough 
corn for the Indians and the Negroes, much less to provide corn 
for the horses and the oxen. 


ROUTE-SEARCHING PARTIES IN THE FIELD 


On December Ist, a large party, consisting of forty-five Cana- 
dians and one hundred and twenty-five Indians, departed to find 
a route to the Indian town. A large party was sent for its own 
protection against the Chickasaws, as well as for its greater ability 
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to search. Also, Celoron and Broutin were sent out with a party 
of one hundred men, thirty of whom were Indians. Mons de St. 
Pierre and Delery had been out, for some time, with a searching 
party. They had probably followed the high bluffs which are the 
eastern boundary of the present delta lands down to the point 
where the Tallahatchie breaks through the bluff and flows to the 
Yazoo River. There, they built a fort. Later, they got over to 
Ackia, probably by some circuitous route. After a study of the 
place from a safe distance, they returned to the fort. The two, 
St. Pierre and Delery, estimated the distance to Ackia at from 
forty to sixty leagues (120 to 180 miles) .?° 

On December 24th, De Saucier, with a party of Canadians and 
Arkansas Indians, went to search for D’Artaguette’s old route of 
1736. At that time, the Mississippi was at flood stage, and its 
tributaries were overflowed. This party, first, went northeast, 
probably passing near the present Overton Park or Southwestern 
College, but flood waters of the present Harrison Creek, made 
them change their direction to north of northeast. At that time, 
flood waters from Harrison Creek probably overflowed down the 
present Macon Road, and for some distance north, into the present 
Wolf River. Harrison Creek, overflowed between Macon Road 
and the present Jackson Avenue, could not be crossed; and the 
territory north of Jackson was overflowed by Wolf River. ‘There- 
fore, since further progress in the search was impossible, the party 
returned to the fort. 

In its search, however, the party had probably crossed several 
Indian trails, and at least one of them led directly to Ackia. ‘The 
first one they came to would be one that may have come in over 
the present Old Hernando Road and Mississippi Avenue. ‘They 
would cross it east of the present South Third Street and Mis- 
sissippi Avenue. There had undoubtedly been another trail, prob- 
ably not recognizable, then, before they came to Mississippi 
Avenue and South Third Street. The aborigines who once lived 
in the walled town inside what is now Fuller Park probably had 
a trail along, or near, what is now called Horn Lake Road, or 
Kansas Street. 

Those Indians must have travelled back and forth as far north 
as the First Chickasaw Bluff, or as far as the Ohio River. The 
mounds near Wyckliffe, Kentucky may have been made by the 
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same Indians. Some of the mounds built on the four bluffs, prob- 
ably those in De Soto Park, may have been built by these Indians. 

The second trail was the trail followed, later, by the Pigeon 
Roost Road. They would cross it between the present Vance and 
Jefferson Avenues, as it approached the present up-town Southern 
Railroad Yards and freight offices. 

The third trail was the one that led out the present Alabama 
and Poplar Avenues. The searchers may have crossed Poplar 
Avenue near its intersection with the present McLean Street. 
They were travelling in a northeast direction, but the condition 
of the terrain passed over would prevent their travelling in a 
straight line. They probably expected D’Artaguette’s old trail 
to be a wide, straight, well defined road way. It had never been 
either wide or straight, and more than three years had passed 
since it was cut out. ‘The party crossed the old trail, both going 
and coming, at the same place, but apparently never recognized 
any trail. The idea that a trail lying as far North as the one that 
led out the present Poplar Avenue, would lead to Ackia did not 
seem plausible; but they had decided to take one look for such 
a trail, nevertheless. ‘—The men who had been with D’Artaguette’s 
expedition in 1736, declared that the route existed. 


ARRIVAL OF THE DRAFT ANIMALS 


On December 13th, the men driving horses and draft animals 
up the west bank of the Mississippi to the fort were sighted 
about eight or ten miles down the river, probably below what is 
now the Port of West Memphis, Arkansas. Twenty men, with 
flat boats, were sent to help bring the animals to the fort. 

Several months before the departure of the troops from New 
Orleans for Fort Assumption, Magdenok, with a party of forty- 
five Canadian and thirty-five Indian drivers, had departed from 
Natchitoches, with approximately two hundred and thirty horses 
and one hundred head of cattle, intending to drive them over- 
land to Fort Assumption.2! Most of these horses had come from 
New Orleans. All of those animals perished on the way, or were 
left to themselves, when the Arkansas River at flood stage, made 
further progress impossible. They were to have been delivered 
at the fort by September 30, 1739. 
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Driving horses and cattle for several hundred miles, through a 
wilderness where swamp, river, and cane brake, were infested 
with beasts of prey, alligators, poisonous snakes, and clouds of 
mosquitoes was a task, the difficulty of which no one had ever 
half way imagined. At night, wild beasts circled the rude corrals 
till dawn, and baw! of terrified cow and snort of frightened horse 
troubled the sleep of those who were the drivers by day. Always, 
as the dwindling, starving herd moved on, beasts of prey followed, 
till merciful gun shot put out of its misery another animal that 
had fallen, and could not rise. Then, wild beasts had another 
meal to fight and snarl over, as they devoured it. Several miles 
behind the herd, turkey buzzards, with outstretched necks, 
wheeled in ever-lowering circles, till they dropped down to feast 
upon the parts of the carcasses left for them, a few days before. 
Some nights, the boats on the Mississippi accompanying the 
drivers were so far away that the drivers could not contact them, 
and man and beast suffered still more from lack of food and the 
little feed stuff the boats carried. 

The only draft animals received at the fort were those which 
had, at first, been sent from the Illinois Country down to Fort 
St. Francis—seventy-seven yoke of oxen and eighty horses. When 
a change of base was made, these animals had to be driven back 
up the west side of the Mississippi to the new fort. Only forty- 
two yoke of oxen and thirty-five horses survived that trip. The 
starving animals were put across the river at the fort. Since there 
was no food for them, although eleven hundred bushels of corn 
were due to be sent from the Illinois Country, they were driven 
up near Margot (Wolf) River, to pasture in the ravines, where 
cane grew. Two officers and thirty men were detailed to guard 
them during the day, and enclose them in pens at night. Since it 
seemed that no draft animals would be ready for use, when the 
departure for Ackia would be made, it was decided, if worst came 
to the worst, that five slaves or five soldiers could draw one light 
cart, if it were not too heavily loaded. 

In spite of crippling conditions that existed because of the 
loss of draft animals, search for a road went on. There could be 
no stopping because means of transportation seemed lost. Some 
way, somehow, they would get to Ackia, and defeat the Chick- 
asaws. As long as there was a will, there would be a way. 
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One day, a rumor came that a party of fort Indians searching 
for a route to Ackia would be attacked during the night. Therfore, 
the Indians decided to mount guard as the French did. An officer 
of the Guard was chosen, and a password selected. This was the 
Indian manner of standing guard:—Each Indian stripped off all 
his clothing, held his weapon across his breast, squatted on his 
heels, and shivered, while he watched. Since it was so cold, no 
Indian went to sleep at the post of duty, nor did the Chickasaws 
attack. 

The Indian’s method of posting sentry was safer than the white 
man’s method. ‘The white man walking his beat, or standing his 
post would be visible to an Indian, who could creep near, and 
kill him. An Indian squatted in the darkness, listening and 
watching for the enemy, would see his enemy trying to creep 
upon him first. Generally, the hidden sentry killed the man who 
was trying to stalk him. 


A Joint COMMAND 


Although it was not intended to be, the Command of this 
expedition seems to have been a joint command, consisting of 
Commander de Noailles and Governor Bienville. Such commands 
are often difficult. The King had appointed de Noailles to be 
Commander of the expedition, and had ordered Bienville to co- 
operate with him. Since the greater part of the force, however, had 
been assembled from the colonies, at Bienville’s orders, the 
Colonial forces from French Louisiana preferred to consider 
Governor Bienville as their Commanding officer. The Colonial 
troops from Canada felt the same way. Bienville himself was a 
Canadian, and some of the leaders of the New France Colonial 
troops were his kinsmen. ‘The Indians, who knew something about 
Governor Bienville and nothing about Commander de Noailles, 
preferred the Governor as their Commander, too. Therefore, the 
army fell into two divisions. One was the Colonial army and the 
Indians. The other was the contingent of Regular soldiers from 
France. Under that condition, each officer’s men rallied to him. 

De Noailles D’Aimee, of a French family illustrious for several 
generations, was a professional Naval Lieutenant, trained in the 
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tactics of Naval warfare.22 His knowledge of Indian warfare was 
probably nil. He was there to conduct the campaign, when a road, 
cut all the way to Ackia, was ready for troop movements, and 
when a food supply sufficient for the expedition was on hand. 
Bienville, at his orders, was to prepare everything for the advance 
against Ackia. 

Bienville was no professional soldier, but his experience had 
trained him for such a campaign as this one was expected to be. 
He had no line of illustrious military men behind him as de 
Noailles had, but his father had been a brave man, and an officer 
in the French Colonial Army.?% Bienville’s father and mother had 
died while he was yet young, and his brother D’Iberville had 
largely reared him, and trained him to a life in the French Navy. 
When not more than sixteen or seventeen years of age, he had 
commanded a battery on a French war ship in action against the 
English. Since coming to Louisiana, he had become acquainted 
with the hardships of wilderness life, and had waged both success- 
ful and unsuccessful war against the Indians. Because of his wide 
experience, he had appraised de Noailles’ ability very quickly, 
and knew that he was lacking in ability to conduct the campaign. 
Therefore, he went ahead to do what had to be done, and prob- 
ably, oftentimes, never consulted de Noailles about many things. 

Many of de Noailles’ men were probably veterans of campaigns 
in Russia, Austria, or Italy. None of them were without con- 
siderable experience, but disease, that insidious enemy of all 
armies, conquered them, before they ever took the field against 
the Chickasaws. 

Since the French “‘Regular” soldiers suffered so much from the 
American climate and the fevers of the country, the French 
Colonial soldiers and the Indians considered them weaklings, 
and not equal to themselves in courage and endurance. Because 
of unavoidable conditions that arose, there was certainly some con- 
flict between de Noailles and Bienville. ‘The King’s statement: 
“I have appointed de Noailles to command the expedition because 
he has the necessary talent and experience” might have gone 
unsaid. ‘The greatest jealousy has always existed between military 
men. The young French officer who kept the diary makes no 
reference to any disagreement between the two, but Gayarre, the 
French Historian, says there undoubtedly was some jealousy be- 
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tween them. Deverge says that the expedition failed because of 
conflict of powers. Any one who will read the diary carefully 
between the lines, will see where there might have been conflict 
between the two. 


A DRUNKEN CHIEF CAUSES TROUBLE 


On the night of December 18th, some Indian chiefs obtained 
some whiskey, and became drunk. For a group of Indians to get 
drunk meant disaster for some of them. Late that night, a drunken 
Poult chief wakened a Canadian, and demanded some whiskey. 
Since the chief was so persistent, the angered Canadian struck him 
several hard blows on his head with a hatchet. At the point of 
death, the chief was taken to the hospital, where he died soon 
afterwards. Immediately, the Poults clamored for the Canadian’s 
death, and demanded that he be given to them to kill. However, 
he was shut up in the prison, and the guards were increased. 
Also, the soldiers were ordered to sleep with their guns at hand, 
in case the Indians should try to take the Canadian at night. 

Then, Bienville set to work to appease the widow of the chief 
and his fellow tribesmen. Dresses lined with gold and silver were 
given the widow, and necklaces and calumets and other presents. 
The Iroquois, who liked Bienville, also gave her presents. The 
deceased chief was given a military funeral to which fifty uni- 
formed French soldiers came. Before the chief's body was lowered 
into the grave, the Master of Ceremonies harangued it, offered 
it the pipe of peace to smoke, and told it to be a good man in the 
land where it was going to live with D’Artaguette and other 
Frenchmen; and gave it some other good advice, as well. Then, 
when the grave was filled, the French “Regulars” fired a thunder- 
ous salute over it, which was quite fitting and proper, and pleased 
the Indians. : 

By this time, the Poults had repented of their anger, and went 
to Bienville, and asked grace (mercy) for the Canadian. Bienville 
answered that the Canadian would be tried and, if found guilty, 
would be sent to their camp so that they could break his head. 
The Poults went away, somewhat puzzled. At first, Governor 
Bienville had tried to save the Canadian. Now, he seemed to want 
him put to death. The next day, the Poults went back to the 
Governor, and asked him please to forgive the Canadian; and 
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the chief’s widow gave the Governor a porcelain necklace, to 
influence him. They received about the same answer as they had 
got the day before, and went away much perplexed. 

The next day, a Court Martial met, and found the Canadian 
guilty. Since there was no one present to accuse the Canadian, 
the Court sent for the Poults. When they came, the Court said 
that the Canadian was very guilty and, if one of them would 
bring accusation against him, they would sentence him to death. 
No Poult, however, said one word. Then, the Court said that, 
since they had previously asked mercy for him, although he was 
cuilty, he could go free, if any of them would remove his irons. 
Immediately, the chief's widow got down on her knees and re- 
moved his irons; and he was a free man. However, the Court 
fined him thirty pistoles, or one hundred and twenty dollars, 
which he had to pay to the Indians. That was the end of the 
matter, all of the Indians seeming satisfied with the outcome. 


RouTINE ACTIVITIES 


On December 20th, a group of Indian chiefs, who were having 
trouble in controlling their impatient warriors, came to Governor 
Bienville, and asked him when they would depart for Ackia. 
He answered ‘“‘By the last moon of this month,” or by the end 
of the month. When the last moon came, and no departure was 
made, some of the Indians left for their homes; and fifteen 
Canadians stole boats and deserted. 

Grace King’s Bienville, page 310, says that the Diarist gave a 
eraphic description of the encampment—‘‘The French disciplined 
soldiers, the turbulent Canadians, the Negro servants, the savages 
with their interchange of feastings, ceremonies, harangues; their 
war parties, scalps, and prisoners, whom the Priests tried to save, 
but who, nevertheless, were burned with more than usual horrible 
cruelties; and, as time passed, and the great expedition was de- 
layed, their dissatisfaction and discontent grew worse. By the 
time the Governor, each day, had met with his officers, pacified 
his Canadians, and performed all the etiquette of ceremony, 
speech, and calumet required by the savages,’”’ he had had a busy 
day. 

On December 24th, Commander de Noailles, Governor Bien- 
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ville, Chevalier de Noyan and Mons de Longueil met, and decided 
to leave for Ackia by the end of the next week. Troop move- 
ments would be in two bodies. Five Companies and the Grenadiers 
were told to hold themselves in readiness to move. 

On December 26th, some cannon it had been decided not to 
use were lowered over the bluff to be loaded on boats, and 
carried back to New Orleans. The Indians viewed this action 
with much displeasure, for the cannon had given to them, as well 
as the French troops, a feeling of superiority. It is said that the 
cannon were not sent away. 


SCARCITY OF Foop, AND LONG Supply LINES 


It seemed foolish for the Council to decide to depart for Ackia 
at the last of December. As yet, there was no military road, over 
which the wagons and carts, loaded with baggage, ammunition, 
and supplies could be moved with the force. Cannon and mortars 
had to be transported, too. Bienville had been defeated in 1736, 
because he had left the artillery behind. That must not happen 
again. Neither was there food on hand sufficient for the campaign, 
and the source of supplies was in Illinois, three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred miles away from the fort, or in Lower French 
Louisiana, which was seven hundred miles distant. Probably they 
made this decision in order to hold the Indians together, and 
to afford a stimulus for all of those who needed one of some kind. 
Although many sick members of the force would be left behind, 
there still was enough force to defeat the Chickasaws. 

Flour and other supplies were coming in a broken stream from 
the Illinois Country, now, but there was little surplus on hand. 
Men often went hungry. It is said that some of the half-starved 
horses and oxen were killed for food. That trip to the Illinois 
Country was a difficult one, and boat crews dreaded the up- 
river part of it. Sometimes, a dissatisfied boat crew would land 
its boat, and walk away from it. A boat load of flour weighing 
twelve thousand pounds, or sixty-one barrels of one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds each, would not last that small army of twelve 
hundred white troops, twenty-four hundred Indians, and more 
than two hundred Negroes, long. Organized hunting parties went 
South as far as Red River; and, doubtless, fishermen toiled every 
day, to supply a small part of the meat ration. 
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The Arkansas Indians were most savage, ignorant, and rude. 
This was the first time they had ever been gathered with white 
men. An officer, to them, was no more than a common Indian. 
They would approach Governor Bienville and Commander de 
Noailles, and harangue them as if they were just other Arkansas 
Indians. Since they were as ignorant of cannon as they were of 
most everything else that was used in a white man’s war, the 
officers decided to impress them by firing some bombs in their 
midst. ‘(herefore, when a group of them was in the right position, 
four bombs were fired almost in their ears. The noise had the 
desired effect and, when the scared Arkansas had regained their 
natural color, they were quite sober; and all of them agreed 
unanimously that the French were not men but Great Spirits. 
One of them even offered to carry a mortar on his shoulder all 
the way to Ackia, just to see the effect its firing would have on 
the Chickasaws. 

Chickasaws brought into the fort on January Ist, said it would 
take about eight days to make the trip to Ackia, carrying the 
equipment. They said the road was much better the farther North 
they went. Still no one seemed to consider it necessary to make 
these prisoners show their trail to the officers. 


WINTER AT ITs Worst 


January First ushered in an unhappy New Year for the little 
army at Fort Assumption. Then, winter was at its worst, and 
many men were sick and dying. At one time, not more than two 
hundred men were fit for duty. Cold damp winds prevalent in that 
climate, chilled and killed many who, already, were weak from 
malaria, dysentery, and respiratory troubles. Probably the respira- 
tory troubles were contagious. It is not difficult to imagine what 
discomfort and suffering a snow storm at night, in early January, 
would cause those who were not prepared to meet cold weather. 
Snow swirling up the ravine of the fort would penetrate every 
open spot, fill the cooking places, and drift high against the steps 
and the bastions; chill still more the sick and the dying, lying 
in the cold hospital wards, and in nearly every cabin and hut. 
Icy winds following the snow would strip the few well men of 
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FIVE HUNDRED MEN DIED THERE OF DISEASE 


much of their strength and energy. To keep the sick warm and 
able to improve would be almost impossible. Those who died 
were buried as quickly as possible. Grave diggers became an 
essential part of the force, and probably dug graves and buried 
the dead all day, for many days. ‘The Chaplains or the Priests 
were busy, day and night, trying to comfort the sick, absolve the 
dying, and saying the last rites over the graves of the dead. 
Gradually, winter gave way to the incoming spring, but not before 
rows of new graves stretched far down the aisles of the awakening 
forest. 

Gayarre, the French Historian, says that five hundred white 
soldiers died during that winter of 1739-40. Some day, somewhere 
in the old bluff, men may find the burial place of those men. 
Then, a monument will be erected to the memory of those who 
gave their lives for their country, in vain, in this wild strange 
lana.“ 


RouTINE ACTIVITIES 


On January 6th, some Missouri Indians who had been to Ackia, 
returned to the fort, bringing six horses which they had stolen. 
They brought them into the square before the fort so that the 
Commander and the Governor could see what they had done, 
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and probably commend them. On their return trip from Ackia 
they had come through a land full of swamps and rivers, and 
had had to wade and swim, in order to get through it. ‘The horses, 
each of which had had to carry two lazy Indians for most of the 
distance back to the fort, had had a harder trip than the Indians. 
The half-starved, half-dead animals were led up to the corrals 
around Margot (Wolf) River, and left there with the other 
horses. 

On January 15th, the troops passed in Review. Fourteen men 
from each Company and twenty-eight men from the Grenadiers 
were fit for duty. Fifty convalescents were able to trail behind the 
marching men. More than half of the French troops who had 
come with Commander de Noailles were casualties, either sick or 
dead. However, when the advance on the town began, the Colonial 
troops would do much of the fighting to be done. 

Broutin and Celoron had left the fort on December 31, 1739, 
in search of a route to Ackia, and had returned January 11, 1740. 
Broutin said that he had found a fine road for a distance of twenty- 
two or twenty-three leagues; and that travel could be made for 
twenty-one leagues of this distance without building a bridge. 
His orders, he said, were to proceed only that distance, and no 
farther. That distance, sixty to seventy miles would bring him to 
the point where the small tributaries of the Tippah River cross the 
ridge trail. Bienville knew the Chickasaws, and he did not want 
to let a small party get near enough to Ackia to be destroyed. 

A large group of irate chiefs came to Bienville, and asked him 
why he did not depart for Ackia. When he told them that no road 
had been found, that there were no draft animals or food supply 
for the campaign, they called him a coward and a squaw, and 
threatened to leave, if departure were not made soon. 

On January 16th, work of cutting out a road to Ackia, thirty 
to thirty-five feet wide, was begun. Two officers and thirty men 
were detailed to guard the axe men. Their route probably crossed 
Nonconnah bottom and creek, and came on the high, wide ridge 
South of the creek, near the present Capleville, ‘Tennessee. On 
January 26th, the builders returned to the fort, and said that they 
had built the road to where it came on high ground. This work 
was being done simply to keep the Indians feeling that the de- 
parture for Ackia was near. 
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On January 17th, a boat was sent for salt meat, which could be 
carried along on the march. On January 19th, two boats were sent 
to the Illinois Country for flour. 

Eighty-two thousand pounds of salt meat were to be brought 
_ with the expedition from New Orleans. Hunters were supposed 
to kill a good supply of wild game for meat. It had been estimated 
that seven hundred and sixty-four thousand, six hundred pounds 
of flour would be enough flour for one year. That much flour 
would equal three thousand nine hundred and one barrels of 
flour, by present United States weight. By December, flour was 
being brought from the Illinois Country. Eighteen hundred 
minots of corn, each minot equalling one and eleven hundredths 
bushels, would be delivered at the fort to feed the Negroes and 
the Indians. Also, one hundred and seventy casks of wine and two 
hundred and thirty casks of brandy would be carried along.?5 

On the night of January 22nd, the Missouris were at it again. 
That night, they danced the “dog dance,” all night long, around 
a captive female Chickasaw Indian whom they said they wanted 
to adopt, so that they could eat the meat of her body, and drink 
the soup made of her flesh and bones. The diarist was impressed 
enough by their procedure to make a note of it. 


THE CANADIANS AND THE IROQUOIS FoRM A PLAN OF THEIR OWN 


Around January 27th, when hope of a successful campaign 
against Ackia seemed less and less certain, the Canadians and the 
Iroquois conceived a plan of their own. They would delay the 
departure for Ackia no longer. Give them a month’s ration, and 
they would depart for Ackia, leading the way. They would either 
proceed to Ackia, and await the main force, or they would await 
it a short distance from Fort Assumption. They hoped, by their ex- 
ample, to hasten the departure of the first troop movement. 
Because of their zeal, they were given a “sending-off party’’ at 
which, they consumed, with good appetite, one beef, one barrel of 
wine, and considerable bread. 

Mons St. Pierre would be in command of the Canadians and 
the Iroquois. Later, he would turn his command over to Celoron. 
The Canadians would carry a few hand grenades, but it was not 
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safe to put grenades in the hands of the Indians. On February 
Ist, having received their rations, the first group filed by Head- 
quarters, on its way to begin the war against the Chickasaws. All 
at the fort who were able to walk assembled to see them off, and 
the determined group marched away to drum beat and to the 
count by the sergeants and the Iroquois. ‘Those who watched them 
till they were out of sight probably wished that they, too, were 
going along. 

The next day, the second group left the fort to join the first 
group, camped not far away. Seventeen thousand pounds of salt 
meat having been received from the Ouabache River country on 
January 31st, there was salt meat for all. This party, also, marched 
away with all the pride and pomp its members could muster. 
After that group left, the fort must have been very quiet and the 
silence was almost solemn. The second party soon joined the first 
party camped on high ground above Nonconnah bottom. 

Since the two groups had done little work that day, the mem- 
bers were full of life and activity that night. The Iroquois, to 
whom most of the credit for this recent determination to carry 
the war to the Chickasaws had to be given, had decided to have 
a war dance that night. Great piles of wood were gathered, and 
when they had been lighted, and flames leaped high, the drummers 
began. Guards surrounded the camp so that the Chickasaws could 
not surprise and scalp them before they were hardly out of sight 
of the fort. 

When the drumming began, the Iroquois were ready and, hold- 
ing knives and hatchets in their hands, danced to the drum beat, 
singing old war songs which many of them had sung when they 
had gathered for war in their own country many miles distant. 
The dance would have been highly effective to an on-looker. Leap- 
ing shadows in the forest caused by the gleam of the fires against 
the bodies of the dancers added to the weirdness. Two hundred 
pairs of feet stamping in the forest was a new experience for the 
trees, and the earth probably trembled for some distance around. 
There may also have been a perceptible swaying of the trees, as 
they joined in the rhythm. When unison of bodies and of minds 
was reached by all the dancers, there must have been some fascina- 
tion about the dance that we cannot describe. All the wild animals 
within a radius of ten miles, yelling, howling, and roaring, could 
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not have drowned the sound of that war dance; nor Comus and 
his crew. In fact the wild animals would slink farther back into 
the darkness, and be quiet. 

The Canadians had a song on which the bards and the rhyth- 
mists had worked over time. The Canadians liked a song. When 
Cadillac had been Governor of Louisiana, more than twenty years 
ago, they had made a song about the Golden Calf, at the time 
when Cadillac made a hurried trip to Kaskaskia to inspect the 
silver mine the Coureurs de Bois had found. Cadillac heard about 
that song, and he never liked the Canadians any better for it; but 
the Canadians never cared how Governor Cadillac felt about the 
song. 

However, the Canadians could not group themselves around a 
camp fire, and sing, while that war dance went on. They probably 
never would sing it. As they drew nearer Ackia, there was need to 
hold down noise, at night. We give some parts of the song, which 
were intended to inspire fear in the hearts of the desperate Chicka- 
saws, and give courage to the Canadians. 


You Chickasaw savages, here we come. 
Lay your ears to the ground, and hear that drum. 


Hear that drum. Hear that drum. 
Hear that drum. Hear that drum. 


We've got the Missouris and the Illinois. 
The Metchigarmins and the Iroquois; 


The Zornontons and the Miamis, 
And French veterans from overseas; 


Cadets, Habitants, and Colonials, 
And fighting Negroes from the Senegals. 


We're coming to get us some scalps and ears 
To carry back home for Souvenirs. 


In a little while you'll all be dead, 
Then, you’ll wish you had done what the Governor said. 


Then, you’ll wish you had done what the Governor said. 
Vive le Roi. Vive le Roi. Vive le Roi. 
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There was another stanza, which named the other Indian tribes, 
Coureurs de Bois, and Voyageurs. ‘That stanza warned the Chicka- 
saws that they had better start running while they could. We 
regret that the reader could not have heard that song sung by the 
Canadians grouped around a camp fire. However, the war dance 
came both first and last, that night, and the Canadians who could, 
finally went to sleep. 

To stop the Iroquois war dance while they were in the spirit of 
it was not easy. The dance went on till long past time when 
“Taps” should have been blown. Finally, the drummers ceased 
their drumming. Then, the dance ceased. Probably all the 
denizens of the surrounding forest, both furred and feathered, 
were much relieved, when that dance was over. 

On February 3rd, both parties departed from the place of as- 
sembly. Before leaving, probably on a high, cleared place over- 
looking the present Nonconnah Creek bottom, they set up a post 
five feet high, painted red, to which was attached a hatchet, 
turned toward the Chickasaw town. Attached to the post, also, 
were two small bows, with bow strings broken, and two arrows 
without points; also, two perfect arrows and two complete bows, 
which were painted red. Also, a small leather bag filled with to- 
bacco was fastened to the post. The post signified that the Indians 
were setting out on the war path. The other articles signified that 
they would make peace if the Chickasaws asked for it.2¢ ‘The 
Chickasaw slave chief, a former Chickasaw, was taken along with 
the expedition. The Iroquois Indians had a reason for taking him. 
Some pack horses were probably used. No Indian would carry 
forty-five pounds of meat, his gun, and his ammunition, too. The 
ration included meat and meal or corn and flour. 


Tuer Younc Iroquois CoME BACK TO Fort ASSUMPTION, IN A BOAT 


On February 2nd, several young Iroquois who had been wan- 
dering round Ackia, for several days, returned to the fort in a 
boat. As they were walking back to the fort, evidently, somewhere 
north of the present town of Ashland or Salem, Mississippi, they 
saw a path lead off to the right. Following it, they came to a small 
tributary of Margot (Wolf) River, and found a boat there. Prob- 
ably when the French came to the Fourth Bluff, the Chickasaws 
withdrew to a point of easy access to Ackia by trail, and to the 
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Fourth Bluff by water. The boat may have belonged to Chickasaw 
scouts, who kept the Chiefs at Ackia informed as to what was 
happening at the fort. Naturally, the Iroquois got into the boat, 
and rowed it on down to the mouth of Margot River, and, from 
there, on down to the fort. When they related how they had re- 
turned, it was decided that they might have discovered an easy 
route to Ackia. 

Therefore, the next day, M. Broutin, the Company of Gren- 
adiers, and some Negroes left in four pirogues to reach the place 
where the boat had been found. They had provisions for nine 
days. After going up Margot (Wolf) River for seven or eight 
leagues, probably as far as the area north of the present German- 
town, Tennessee, they gave up the effort, and returned to the 
fort, on February 5th. ‘There was too much drifting timber in the 
river to make any progress with the long boats. Nothing was ac- 
complished by the trip, but the idea of a route that way was not 
abandoned. 


CELORON TAKES THE FIELD 


On February 6th, Celoron, with a small force of French and 
Indians left Fort Assumption for destination unknown, having 
secret orders. He had the Company of Cadets, which numbered, 
at that time, about eighty men, some Colonial troops and some 
Indians. St. Laurent was with him, also. He had either carts or 
pack horses to carry necessary equipment and food supplies. Meal 
or flour had to be carried along to be made into bread. Extra 
ammunition, baggage, tentage could not be carried by the men. 
It was February, a time for cold rains. Men who became sick 
would have to be sheltered from the weather. ‘Io move more than 
five hundred men through a wilderness, and expect them to con- 
duct a campaign against hostile Indians and, at the same time, 
provide their own and only food by hunting was absurd. ‘The 
distance they would travel one way might be one hundred and 
fifty miles. Celoron had spent several months in the wilderness, 
looking for a route, and he knew the difficulties to be encountered. 
He was an able officer, and did things in an orderly manner. His 
route probably lay South of Nonconnah Creek, and followed the 
high ground or ridge which winds between Pontotoc and the 
lower end of the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff. The leader of each 
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party had a route well enough in mind to know how he was 
going, but scouts would keep them from getting too far off a 
direct route. 

On February 9th, some of Celoron’s men returned to the fort 
for more ammunition. In killing game to leave meat cached for 
themselves when they should return, they had expended too much 
ammunition. The party must have passed through a country filled 
with game. The next day, the men departed with one hundred 
pounds of powder, two hundred pounds of lead, two dozen hoes, 
and one half dozen shovels. ‘They wanted to take along a small 
mortar, but it was not permitted. They must have had two or 
three pack horses. 


THE CounciL MEETs To DECIDE WHAT To Do 


On the same day, at the fort, the Council met to decide whether 
to go ahead with the expedition or abandon it; but adjourned, 
without reaching any decision. 

On February 15th, conditions at Fort Assumption continuing 
to become more disheartening, the Council met again, and de- 
cided unanimously, to give up the campaign. Governor Bienville 
made a talk, in which he described conditions that made the in- 
tended expedition impossible. After his talk, eight or more officers 
spoke their opinion, and their signed statements all agreed with 
Bienville’s. Bienville and some of his officers knew too well the 
danger of an expedition into a strange country without sufficient 
food and without artillery. The campaign of 1736, up the Tom- 
bigbee River to Ackia had ended in a costly defeat, because the 
French made the campaign unprepared. The same thing might 
happen again, and on a larger scale, if they risked this expedition 
unprepared. To risk the lives of so many men only to destroy a 
small Indian tribe was foolish; not worth the attempt. In the last 
few weeks, they had begun to see the absurdity of such an attempt. 

The Commander-in-Chief, also, made the following signed state- 
ment: “In view of the statement above (Governor Bienville’s) , 
with the statement of Sieur Broutin, Chief Engineer, I think we 
cannot, without exposing the King’s Arms to receive a defeat, 
march against the enemy, since we are not able to carry the ar- 
tillery and the provisions necessary for their subjugation.” 

Signed, De Noailles D’Aimee.?7 
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Immediately, the men began to leave for their homes or for 
their bases. Governor Bienville ordered eight boats to depart for 
New Orleans. On February 18th, seven boats left, carrying five 
sick officers, and forty sick men. Some artillery, also, was shipped 
in the same boats. On February 24th, two more boats left for 
New Orleans. Some of these boats returned from the fort to New 
Orelans, a distance of seven hundred miles, in eight or nine days’ 
time. The same boats, in their trip up the river from New Orleans, 
were sixty days in covering the same distance. Boats from the 
North were probably leaving at the same time. All the Negroes 
except about thirty, who belonged to the King, were sent back - 
home. 

On February 20th, while troops were leaving for home bases, 
M. D’Aubigny left in boats to investigate, again, the possibility of 
a route along Margot River. He had a full company of Grenadiers, 
the Iroquois who had probably returned part of the way from 
Ackia in a boat, and some Negroes. De Noailles and Bienville, 
evidently, were not giving up without some effort. If Celoron’s 
force should fail, the commanders seemed to intend to try again, 
by another route. Broutin, also, made another attempt to find 
a route near or parallel to Margot River. 

A few days after Celoron’s party had left the fort, on its way 
to Ackia, sixty Choctaws joined it. ‘The Choctaws would be used, 
if an attack were made on the town, to prevent the Natchez and 
the Chickasaws from escaping. On February 12th, the Canadians 
and the Iroquois who had left Fort Assumption on February 3rd, 
joined Celoron’s party.28 They had probably followed the high 
ground South of Nonconnah Creek to the point where it merged 
with the route Celoron was using. Celoron was probably using a 
part of the route that he and Broutin had gone over between De- 
cember 31st, and January 11th. 


BEFORE ACKIA 


On February 22nd, the force which, by then, had more than six 
hundred men—Canadians, Voyageurs, Cadets, Iroquois, Choctaws, 
and other Indians—came within sight of Ackia. Soon afterwards, 
several hundred Chickasaws, with flags of truce, came out of their 
towns. Immediately, the Choctaws fired on them. Then, the Chick- 
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asaws withdrew into their forts, and three English flags were 
raised over them. The towns may have been Ogoula Tchetoka, 
Echoukouma, and Amalata. The Indians with Celoron had ex- 
pected to surprise the Chickasaws, but they were fooled. The 
movements of Celoron’s force had been observed from the day it 
had left Fort Assumption. The Chickasaws had intended to 
abandon their town, if the French should bring cannon. 

As yet, the Chickasaws thought Celoron’s force was only the 
vanguard of the main French force. ‘They expected more troops, 
probably with cannon, to follow. However, if Celoron’s force by 
itself had attacked the town, there would have been only an- 
other defeat for the French. ‘The Chickasaws were desperate, and 
the bloodthirsty, painted Choctaws would probably have fired 
one volley, and retired from the scene. Celoron, however, knew 
what his orders were, and he did not intend to fight unless it 
were necessary. 

Two days of skirmishing followed, and each side had several 
casualties. One day, firing by the fort Indians at the Chickasaws 
lasted three hours. The Indians were hard to control, as the 
French knew too well. To control his Indians, Celoron had to 
withdraw into the forest, out of sight of the Indian town. On 
February 25th, Celoron’s force advanced toward the town, again, 
and a truce flag was brought out again. The Iroquois had a plan 
which worked, that day. They sent an adopted Chickasaw forward 
to where he could talk with the Chickasaws. As it happened, he 
met his brother, and his talk opened the way for peace negotia- 
tions.?® 


CELORON STATES PEACE TERMS TO THE CHICKASAWS 


When the Choctaws saw that Celoron was entering into peace 
negotiations with the Chickasaws, they left the scene in disgust, 
returning to their homes. Lieutenant St. Laurent was sent in to 
meet with the Chiefs, and see why they had sent out flags of truce. 
He soon found that the chiefs were in earnest, and desired peace. 
Then, they were told that they must surrender the Natchez to the 
French and, also, release the French prisoners they held. Chief 
Mayatabe, spokesman for the chiefs, said that the Natchez were 
gone. They had had them shut up for delivery to the French but, 
one night, their young men, at the instigation of the English 
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traders, had turned them out. After a conference with the chiefs, 
it was decided to send Mayatabe to Fort Assumption to discuss 
peace terms with the Commanders. 

As soon as possible, Mayatabe with three Natchez Indians, pro- 
tected by a guard from Celoron’s force, left for Fort Assumption. 
Also, four English traders went along to make a claim for their 
horses killed or stolen by the fort Indians. ‘They said that they 
had lost more than one hundred horses. When the party ap- 
proached the sentries at the fort, Governor Bienville was notified, 
and he told the sentries to allow them to pass. ‘The five men, then, 
rode up to the square before the fort, where de Noailles and Bien- 
ville were awaiting them. Mayatabe and the traders were taken to 
Bienville’s lodgings.®° 

Since Mayatabe had been friendly to the French, and had 
helped several Frenchmen held as prisoners by the Chickasaws to 
escape, one of whom was Du Coder, Bienville sent the English 
traders away, presumably to be fed. ‘Then he talked with Maya- 
tabe, who told him that the Natchez, after being confined for 
delivery to the French, had been freed by their young men, one 
night. He, also, told Bienville that the Chickasaws wanted peace. 
Furthermore, he would return to Ackia and come back with the 
head chief of each village, who would meet with him, and agree 
on peace terms. 

After that talk, the English traders were brought in before 
Bienville, to state their business. ‘The traders said they had lost 
one hundred or more horses, and wanted to make a claim against 
the French government for their loss. Bienville asked them why 
they did not leave the Chickasaw town while they could leave it, 
and take their horses away. ‘They answered that there was so much 
owing to them that they feared they would lose it all, if they left. 
Then, since both de Noailles and Bienville believed that the 
English traders had come to spy on the French, they had them 
arrested, and held as prisoners.*! 

Mayatabe left the fort on March 9th, and said he would return, 
in twelve days, with the head chiefs of each village. When Maya- 
tabe had returned to Ackia, and had talked with the chiefs, they 
gave Celoron a promise that they would depart for the fort four 
days after his departure. Celoron left on March 15th, and arrived 
at Fort Assumption, on March 20th. 
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When Celoron arrived at the fort, all the force had departed 
except five hundred men. For the next few days, there was a wait 
for the Chickasaw chiefs. Since they had not arrived by March 
30th, de Noailles departed for New Orleans, with a convoy of 
twelve boats loaded with men and supplies. It seemed useless to 
wait longer.%? 


THE CHICKASAW CHIEFS ARRIVE 


The next day, however, when Bienville was having the fort and 
the buildings wrecked and burned, advanced sentries sent word 
that the Chickasaw chiefs were approaching, with a flag of truce. 
They were led into Bienville’s lodgings, and delivered to him a 
Natchez woman and three children. Only seven chiefs had come, 
when there should have been ten, but those seven entered, singing 
the calumet quite lustily.23 When Bienville asked them why they 
had not come as they had promised, they said that, at three differ- 
ent times, they had tried to leave Ackia, but had been fired upon 
by strange Indians, each time. It was probable that there had, also, 
been some heated argument over Mayatabe’s agreement, and the 
English traders present had advised the chiefs not to go. 

First, Governor Bienville had the chiefs explain their war mak- 
ing and other hostile actions. They said that one of their chiefs 
and the English traders had agitated the war. Also, they told how 
so many of their people, during the past year, had been killed by 
the Choctaws and the Illinois; and how their crops had been de- 
stroyed, all at the instigation of the French. Since the French 
force had come, they had been shut up in their town, and could 
not hunt. Therefore, they were suffering from hunger. ‘They even 
promised to live and die for the French, if peace were only de- 
clared. 

Then, Governor Bienville spoke, and dictated these peace 
terms:%4 “Surrender all the Natchez in your town, and kill all 
the others, as soon as you find them.” 

“Surrender the English traders, whom you say instigated the 
war, and do not allow any more of them in your territory.” 

“Surrender, also, the members of this force, white and black, 
whom you hold as prisoners.” 

“The agreement we had with the Choctaws, to pay them so 
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much for each Chickasaw scalp delivered to us, remains un- 
changed.” 

The peace terms were translated to the chiefs, and they agreed 
to everything. Then they all smoked the pipe of peace, and the 
Chickasaw chiefs were fed. After that, Bienville dismissed them, 
to return to Ackia, sending a guard along to protect them, as they 
requested. 

Probably when the chiefs saw the fort dismantled and partly 
burned, they regretted having come to meet the French. Governor 
Bienville, in the peace terms he dictated, should have demanded 
the right to maintain a fort on the Fourth Bluff. The King had 
told him to leave the fort standing with a garrison in it; but Bien- 
ville did not intend to obey the King’s orders. It was too late, 
when the fort was already being burned. The war was over, and 
every one wanted to go home, or back to his base. The King had 
suggested, if the first expedition failed, that De Noailles might re- 
main, and make a second expedition.?4* However, that was out of 
the question. More than one third of De Noailles’ men were 
buried in New Orleans, along the banks and the sand bars of the 
Mississippi River, and in the Fourth Prudhomme Bluff. 

The next day, April Ist, Bienville departed for New Orleans 
with the remainder of the Southern force.?® Celoron’s Cadets, the 
Canadians, and the Northern Indians remaining departed for the 
North. Celoron went to New Orleans for medical treatment. 

In spite of last minute operations by Celoron’s small force, the 
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expedition was a failure. The French had come, in their might — 
and fury, to destroy the Chickasaws and a remnant of the Natchez. 
Those who might surrender would be sold into slavery, as most 
of the Natchez tribe had been, and that would be the end of the 
arrogant tribe. No longer would it exist to ignore an order from 
the Governor of French Louisiana. The Chickasaws had bowed 
in suppliance to the French, but they had not been destroyed or 
sold into slavery. By a tragic combination of poor leadership, poor 
planning, conflict of power, distance, weather, hunger, and disease, 
the French themselves had been defeated. Instead of complete 
victory over the Chickasaws they had gained only a fragile treaty; 
but they were happy to get even that. It had saved some honor 
for the King’s Arms and some face for the Commander. Celoron 
was the only one who had really gained any honor. 

From the time of Joliet and Marquette, all the Frenchmen who 
had passed up and down the Great River, had looked at the four 
Prudhomme (Chickasaw) Bluffs, and thought how strong forts 
built on them would be; and the French had planned to build 
forts on some of them, as their power expanded, and when the 
Chickasaws had been conquered. However, that time never came. 
In 1763, when that part of Louisiana passed out of French con- 
trol, the Chickasaws remained in their old territory, as bold as 
ever, and still in possession of the four bluffs and all their hunting 
ground. 

Bienville’s two disastrous campaigns against the Chickasaws 
convinced the French King and his Ministers of the obstacles that 
confronted any expedition against that tribe of Indians, which was 
so difficult to reach, either by land or water. Bienville retired as 
Governor of Louisiana, in 1742, and returned to France the next 
year. He had lost his determination to destroy the Chickasaw 
Indians. By the time he returned to France, or before, the Chicka- 
saws had returned to their old ways, and had no regard for their 
promises made to Bienville, in 1740. Finally, they became so bold 
that Vaudreuil, Governor of Louisiana in 1752, led another 
expedition by Bienville’s former route into the Chickasaw terri- 
tory by way of the Tombigbee River. However, the nearer he 
came to the Indian town, the less determined he grew. By that 
time, the Chickasaws had block houses with wide deep ditches 
around them, and warriors inside the block houses who could look 
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down a gun barrel, and shoot as well as a Frenchman. Vaudreuil’s 
men burned a few isolated cabins and destroyed some Indian 
crops. After that, they trudged back to their boats, and returned 
to New Orleans. 

If Bienville had obeyed the orders of King Louis XV, Fort As- 
sumption would have remained at the Fourth Bluff, and a French 
town might have had its beginning there; and Bienville might be 
called its founder. Till yet, a few old French houses might remain, 
and French names might yet cling to some old streets; but the old 
fort has been gone for two hundred and nineteen years. Only a 
little monument hidden in the grass marks its location. Probably 
not one person in a thousand, who passes that spot, has ever heard 
of Fort Assumption. All that remain of the ill-fated expedition are 
a little history and the remains of those who died there, and were 
buried somewhere not too far from the fort. Probably they were 
buried North of the present Georgia Avenue and West of the 
present Riverside Drive. If so, some of their remains have gone 
into the Mississippi River, and have travelled a little of the dis- 
tance back to New Orleans. 

Today, a plain trail leads from the old fort site to old Ackia. 
It is a ribbon of concrete and asphalt winding over ridge and 
valley, and spanning all streams. Guide posts along the way tell 
the distances. Inside three hours, a motorist following that trail 
can be at the old town site. Indians carrying a wounded man, by 
relays, could cover that distance in three days. 

The site of the village Bienville’s force attacked in May, 1736, 
is still a beautiful spot, though time and the hand of man have 
changed it much, since that fateful day. Now, it is a quiet place, 
its silence broken only by bird song, the passing breeze, and the 
sound of occasional motor cars on the distant Natchez Trace. One 
end of the long ridge is covered with small forest trees and 
thickets of plum trees. Springs still issue from the foot of the low 
hill. The only signs of the former villages are the shape of a fort 
and three houses marked by concrete laid on the ground. All else 
is gone; but the spirit of the Chickasaws, which broke the determi- 
nation of the French to conquer them, and to control the Missis- 
sippi Valley, must hover yet, above the place, brooding over the 
glory of the Chickasaws that was. 
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Mr. Hildebrand, a merchant living at Mill Branch and White- 


Haven—Capleville Roads, in Shelby County, Tennessee, volunteers 


that information. 

J. H. Malone’s Chickasaw Nation . 

J. P. Young’s History of Memphis . 

McGee’s History of Tennessee . a it ted on alin 
Dunbar’s Mississippi, Heart of the Ae lad slain lati hele 
McGee’s History of Tennessee . . 

Schlarman’s Quebec to New Orleans . 

See map of the Town of Ackia near end of Bade 


Rowland and Sanders’ Provincial Archives of Miss., Vol. 2, footnote . 


CHAPTER VI 


D’ARTAGUETTE’S EXPEDITION AGAINST ACKIA 


Grace King’s Bienville . 

Grace King’s Bienville . 

Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile . 

Schlarman’s Quebec to New Orleans . 

Gayarre’s Louisiana—Vol. 1 ... . ; 
Rowland and Sanders’ Miss. Provincial anchites, Vol. 2. 


6a. Rowland and Sanders’ Miss. Provincial Archives, Vol.2. . 


J. P. Young—History of Memphis 

Monette’s History of the Mississippi uae: 

Dunn’s Indiana’s First War . . 

Dunn siindianas First Warned «4% jo belweleoit ts 
Dunn’s Indiana’s First War 


See Map on page 75 furnished by sien teat Baresi of Kihndlogy: 


also U.S. Map—page 76—Trail 119 
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See map on page 75 by Bureau of Ethnology—Trail 105 

See map on page 75 by Bureau of Ethnology—Trail 11 and 12 
Dunn’s Indiana’s First War . 

Dunn’s Indiana’s First War . orien sha 

Rowland’s Mississippi, The Heart of the South . 

Dunn’s Indiana’s First War . 


NOTE 11, OF CHAPTER VI—ARTICLE A. 


The writer has read various accounts of D’Artaguette’s expedition 
against Ackia, in 1736, and has learned, after reading those accounts, 
that D’Artaguette landed his force at the First Prudhomme, or First 
Chickasaw Bluff, Second Prudhomme Bluff, Third Prudhomme Bluff, 
and the Fourth Prudhomme Bluff. Also, he is said to have gone up 
the Tennessee River to Bear Creek, and landed there. Undoubtedly, 
some of these writers are wrong, although some of them say, with 
the finality of Divinity, just where he landed. 

The bluff where a fort was built during La Salle’s expedition would 
be called Ecor a Prudhomme. Ecor was the singular form of bluff, 
in French, and Ecors was the plural form of bluff. Most of the ac- 
counts of D’Artaguette’s departure for Ackia say that he departed 
for, or landed at, Ecores a Prudhomme, or Ecorse 2 Prudhomme. 
Ecorse or ecores were, we think, corrupted forms of ecors. 

The trip from Fort Chartres to the Fourth Bluff would require 
about seven days, if the rate of travel were fifty miles per day. That 
D’Artaguette landed at the First Prudhomme Bluff, and came around 
below the present Ripley, Tennessee, near the present Denmark, 
Tennessee, and from there on down by the present Bolivar, Tennessee, 
in a nearly straight line, over an old Indian trail, to Ackia, does not 
seem plausible to us. That route would not cross Wolf (Margot) 
River, but would pass east of its headwaters. (Consult maps #1 and 

2.) 

a cever can tell the place on Wolf River where Grand Pre was 
waiting, when men who were sent ahead to tell him to wait at that 
river, found him, will settle for all time most of the controversy over 
D’Artaguette’s landing place. Until that location can be definitel 

fixed, no one can say positively that he landed here, or landed there. 

By comparing the time it took D’Artaguette’s little army to reach 
Ackia with the time it took Celoron’s force to reach Ackia, we see 
that D’Artaguette’s time was twenty days, and Celoron’s time was 
seventeen days. It is said that D’Artaguette travelled slowly, in order 
to allow Montcharvaux to overtake him. D’Artaguette’s force, also, 
had wagons or carts, and a road had to be cut out, and crossings 
made. Celoron’s force travelled in light order, having probably only 
pack horses. 

Before the French campaign of 1739-1740 by way of the Fourth 
Bluff was over, a route to Ackia had been found, farther north, as 
those of that expedition who had bcen with D’Artaguette said. 
That route farther north was evidently route #119, as shown on 
the Trail Map, at the end of the book. 

J. F. H. Claiborne, in his book—Mississippi as Province, territory, 
and State—says that most writers of his time believed that D’Arta- 
guette landed at the Fourth Bluff. Claiborne was a historian, and 
lived nearer the time of this expedition than the writers of today. 
Until some one can say, with a proven statement, at just what Bluff 
D’Artaguette landed, we will go along with the Claibornes, Monette, 
and others, and say that he landed at the Fourth Bluff, on February 
28, 1736. There, on that day, more pirogues and flat boats loaded 
with Frenchmen and Indians, turned up little Margot (Wolf) 
River, and tied up along its banks, than have ever tied up there 
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before or since. On the river bank a small palisade fort was built; 


and D’Artaguette remained there six days. 


On March 5, 1736, his little army of Cadets, Habitants, Illinois, 
Iroquois, Miamis and Arkansas Indians, with Officers, and Father 
Senac, Chaplain, departed for Ackia. On the loaded baggage wagons 
or carts were one or more women, and at least, one child, going along 


on the fateful expedition, from which more than half of the French- 


men would not return. 
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Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile p-127 
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Malone’s Chickasaw Nation . p-250 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-295, 296 
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Grace King’s Bienville . p-297 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-297 
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Grace King’s Bienville . p-298 
Malone’s Chickasaw Nation p-259 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-299 
Malone’s Chickasaw Nation p-260 
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Malone’s Chickasaw Nation . p-268 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-300 
Malone’s Chickasaw Nation . p-263 
Malone’s Chickasaw Nation p-261 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-301 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-302 
Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile . p-129 
CHAPTER VIII 
FORT ASSUMPTION, SITE OF INTENDED 
DEPARTURE FOR ACKIA 

Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile p-128 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-306 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-306 
Grace King’s Bienville . p-308 
Grace King’s Bienville . . . p-308 
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Malone’s Chickasaw Nation . . « « » 2 s « © » 6 © « « »« p265 

J. P. Young's History of: Memphis 7". “a's es = 6 oe peer 

J.. P. Xoung’s History: of. Memphis 0.5.4) 2:0 sis wpcte ee seae ease 

Schlarman’s Quebec, to) Montreal: .5' sesieis¢ Ao yes onlierebivis oe Pr2s7, 278 

Grace ‘King’s’ ‘Life ‘of /Bienville ".) 6.45. (3 oN Owo4 wei. peBl0 

Grace ‘Ring's ‘Life’ of Bienville see a. ns se ee 

Grace King-Bienville .. . RPP ATR Revi Yer 

Claiborne’s Miss. Provincial Accuives “poasaiee p-64, 85 
Those pages contain a short account of most cok the bivpeutee 

from the time of de Noailles’ arrival at New Orleans till his return 

to New Orleans. 

Rowland and Sander’s Provincial Archives of Miss., Vol. 2 . . . p-393 

Map on page 70 printed by permission of American Bureau of Eth- 

nology. 

Claiborne’s. Miss. Provincial Archives ns «6 0) sys ospya 6s, Dots Oo 

Claiborne’s Miss. Provincial Archives .. . sh'= ta, fee 

We have used the diary kept by the young Reese sities with de 

Noailles’ army in making our Report of the expedition—W. C. 


Claiborne’s Miss. Provincial Archives . . . hak ke. eka Meee ee 
Rowland and Sander’s Miss. Provincial arenes, Vol. Sook oe ees See 
Grace King’s Life of Bienville .. . . b fevant «Sve tte a ee 
Rowland and Sander’s Miss. Provincial anhives iter wie ae wes 
Claiborne’s Miss. Provincial Archives . . . oss. pate, Ge 


They were probably buried North of the peeea Gobreis chee and 
West of the present Riverside Drive. Since much of that bluff has 
gone into the river, in the last two centuries, most of the remains 
may be gone with the river. Excavations for River Mont may reveal 
some of their remains. 


Claiborne’s Miss. Provincial Archives . ........ . . p-64,85 
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Rowland and Sander’s Miss. Provincial Archives, Vol. 2 . . . . p-457 
Grace King’s Life of Bienville . . . . SERN s tote. wale, Sree 

To sing the calumet song meant they wesintest peace. 
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